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Tne rule by which the House of Representa- 
tives is to be kept from adopting the Senate 
Tariff Bill as it stands, and the adoption of 
which was, on Monday, prevented by the 
breaking of the quorum, but which was car 
ried on Tuesday, is a great curiosity. It 
provides ‘‘that during the remainder of this 
session it shall be in order at any time to move 
to suspend the rules, which motion shall be 
decided by a majority vote, to take from the 
Speaker's table House bill 5,538, with Senate 
amendments thereto (being the so-called Senate 
Tariff Bill), and to declare a disagreement with 


the Senate’s amendments to the same, and 
to ask for a committee of conference there 
on, to be composed of five members on 
the part of the House.” In other words, 


the Senate Tariff Bill may be taken up for the 
purpose of disagreeing with it and of sending 
it toa conference committee, but not for the 
purpose of adopting it. This is probably the 
first time in parliamentary history that a rule 
was made for a legislative body, permitting 
the latter to take up a certain subject for 
action, but providing at the same time that 
this action shall be in one way and not in 
The “ protected interests” are evi 
But the race of 
such tricks is 


another. 
dently at their wits’ ends. 
those who have to resort to 
usually not 4 long one. 


In the Senate on Monday Mr. Van Wyck 
called up his resolution requesting the Presi- 
dent to communicate any information in 
his possession touching the alleged ‘agree- 
ment of the Ministers of the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Italy at Lima to 
make a joint effort to bring about peace 
between Chili and Peru, and to inform 
the whether the Minister of the 
United States bad been instructed to accept the 
mediation of the Ministers of European Pow- 
ers in settling the troubles. The resolution 
was adopted without dissent, but Mr. Van 
Wyck made some remarks in support of if, 
relating to Mr. Trescot’s mission, which are 
important if true. He declared that Mr. 
Trescot was prevented from making peace 
between Chili and Peru by the Administration. 
“Just as Mr. Trescot was about to make the 
proper representations to the Government of 
Chili,” he ‘he 
despatch from Secretary Frelinghuysen,” and 
‘was informed that any intervention in the 
affairs of other nations was against the policy 
of the United States; substantially, that mur 


Senate 


was stopped by a cable 


says, 


der, massacre, and destruction of trade micht 


go unchecked between two independent repub 
lics so far as the United States were concerned.” 
We do not remember seeing this despatch. If 
the Administration was so bloody-minded then, 
why has it become so pacific all of a sudden 

Our impression always was that Mr. Trescot 


failed to make peace because Chili and Peru 
could not come to terms. C 


The appointment of Mr. John W. Foster t 
the Spanish mission is reported to have been 
entirely unsolicited by him as well as by | 
Indiana friends 
the Administration. Mr. Foster has served as 
Minister of the United States to Mexico and to 
Russia, and has on all occasions shown not 
only that fidelity to duty which must be ex 


This is very creditable t 


pected of every ofticer of the Government, but 
peculiar aptness for diplomatic business 
Mr. Foster also speaks the language of the 
country to which he is sent, his appointment 
may be called emphatically one made ‘tin th 
interest of the public service,” 

There is little probability that the new and 
somewhat disguised form of steamship subsidy 
engrafted upon the Shipping Billin the Scnate 


will become a law, and there is some proba 
bility that it may operate to kill the whol 
bill. The House has shown such decided 


subsidy that 


hostility to any kind of 
concurrence in a Dill to 
one dollar per mile (or $3,000 for each 
across the Atlantic) to pay shipbuilders, not 
for carrying the mails, but for carrying th 
American 


legislation to be saved or lost this week is so 


benus of 


give a 


flag, is not to be expected Phe 
vast in amount, embracing several appropria 
tion bills, the Tax and Tariff Bill, the Court 
of Appeals Bill, the Bonded Whiskey Bill 
ete., that any bill of secondary importan 
which requires much circulation back and 
forth between the two houses is very likely to 
fail. 


There has been 


a series of rather important 


failures in the West, in the last ten davs, b 
ginning with that of John V. Ayer’s Sons it 
iron trade at Chicago, and including that of 
W. T. Allen & Co., grocers, and the larg 


paper-manufacturing firm of Lu 
& Co., at South Bend, Indiana, besides a 
good many smaller ones. The effect of thes 
Was to give a Gownward turn toall the s] 

lative markets in 
has cortinued throughout the time mentioned 


grain and provisions, which 


General trade in the West has also b 
interrupted to a very considerable extent by 
the floods in the rivers in the « 
region, and by heavy snows in northwestert 
Iowa and southwestern Minnesota. Tl! 

even apprehensions of still greater damag 


along the Lower Mississippi. when t 


mulated floods of the Ohio and other N 


rivers shal 





of disturbances in prices by passa +} 
Tariff and Revenue Bill by Congress. A 
these circumstances have combined to depress 
business generally Money has ntinued 
:bunda but with a 1 ing t 

during the last week The n s of 
capital between the United States a I 

ire less marked than a few w S rt 
total weekly value f r exports of 
mestic produc ts has dir ished } t 
ten davs, and yet foreign exchange is d 
clined It is believed that foreicn capital 
Is now AKIN more Of Our TailWway s ; 
ties than a couple of weeks ago: prices of 








STOE ks i ad t 11 nt wh inv 
conservatiy ‘lists h Europe and 
this country } \ hey ar if buy if a 
fair d { ! s xercised } 
tine purchases As tl t S f tl I 
roads are u ‘ Hy i! { the present 
range of prices | ’ r ¢ tt Ww 
those of ay iT r « et 11) i there 
seems much g {1 for this ahi 
‘ irse a great deal dey ds uy t spects 
( the next grain cr }) ibout w h { < te) 
nothing positive can be said for at i 
We Ks ve 
The C? wn A fe has published a ce 
fom nd explanat f its share Ying 
the swindle which has be know } 
pub I the last week two as ‘th 
Methodist Min It savs substar that 
th swindlir . 4 i il 
named Bixby t vice of et 
Dr. Spencer, the Presider f a stru " 
W eva ly sity rast l SMU 
to believe that he was t low the Uni 
versity with 15.000 shares f s stock d 
persuaded that it was verv valuabl Che 
Pres t sent rofess t Xo 
but whether tl pr Ss nd eve or 7 
- bef 2 ea The 1 feasor 
reports tit WAS AYN \ F ’ Lox j 
Phereu } happy Presid started for 
t Nor 'Y ¢ S kK yO? r to enabl 
) Wi ‘ < ev ‘ d \ | p 
t yerty Hle saw the editors of the 
{ w! knew ) more a it mines 
thant ind told them a wonderful tale 
Phe gleam of ¢ lem n his eve they 
Say the sn serene anticipation on his 
. \ i they wrote a r 
s ttl nN ( ib 
WI n i ,cons) 
{s led Meth s 
\ ry nd fess they d wro! prob 
bly the sorrier because, if we under 
star ir st ent rightly, they went in 
selves on ‘'t rround floor 
Phis would b rhaps, a sufficient excuse 
two things. One is that although it 
\ proper to invest your own money on 
. th a ‘‘gleam of confidence in 
or a ‘‘smile of anticipation on the 
: somebody clse, it is not right to per 
. ther le todo so for any purpose, 
t o endow a ‘* University This is 
: f which everybody has had plenty 
experience during the last twenty years. 
r her is that it is well known that re 
mus newspapers are a favorite medium 
for swindlers and charlatans desirous of get 
trid of worthless stocks. For some years 
ifter the war they were the chief agents in 
pi ting the sale of good-for-nothing ra:!road 
PY, ies, to the great scandal and loss of the 
religious world. The cditors of the Advocate 


} 


it not, therefore, to have been taken un- 


iwares when Dr. Spence came gleaming and 


rhe 


t 


him 


with 


miling into their office. 
the unalterable 


They ought to have 


rule that no 


journal, and above all no religious journal. 
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ought to recommend an investment under any 
It is not 
the business of a newspaper, or one for which 
any editor is fit. If there be no canon of the 
Methodist discipline forbidding stock-pufting 


circumstances or for any purpose. 


by newspapers, one ought to be promptly 
adopted, and it ought to operate whether the 
stock turns out well or ill 


The demand which is now said to have been 
made on our Government for the extradition 
of P. J. Sheridan, who is accused by Carey, 
the informer, of having been actively engaged 
in organizing the Assassination Society in Dub- 
lin, is likely to lead to some troublesome con 
troversy ; butit seems hardly probable that the 
British Government will press it vigorously. 
Whether an offence is political depends on 
the motives of the offender, to be inferred 
If it is 
obviously an expression of political hatred or 
discontent, and is committed on a political 
officer agent, either in revenge for po- 
litical or with the view bring 
political it is a po- 

offence, however atrocious or repul- 
or futile. And the reasons why free 
governments are unwilling to surrender per- 
sons to take their trial at home for such of- 
The first is, that 
political always—like that 
greatest of them all, armed rebellion—arise out 


from the surrounding circumstances. 


or 
wrongs of 


ing about a change, 
litical 


sive 


fences are obvious enough. 
offences almost 
of domestic discontents or dissensions, on the 
reasonableness or justice of which a foreign 
government is not competent to pass. The 
is, that while as regards ordinary 
crimes the supreme of every 
country stands aside as an almost impartial 
spectator, indifferent to the decisions of the 


second 


rovernment 


tribunals, as regards political crimes it is an 
eager and interested, and often fiercely inte- 
rested, party to the prosecution, and is likely 
to use all its influence and all its power to 
bring about a conviction. Consequently, the 
chances of a fair trial for political offences 
are in every country smallerthan for any other 
offence, and no government which is asked 
to surrender a refugee likes to be very nice in 
drawing the line between them and ordinary 
offences. In fact, the rule which governs most 
such cases was very neatly laid down by Lord 
Palmerston when he said that ‘‘the British 
Government had never undertaken to provide 





for the internal stcurity of other countries. It 
is suflicient to them to have the power to pro- 
vide for the internal security of their own.” 
There is nothing in all this, however, to lessen 
the joy with which all civilized men will hear 
that everybody connected, nearly or remotely, 
with the Phenix Park murders been 
strung up. 


has 


Dr. Dix, of Trinity Church, is delivering a 
course of lectures on the ‘Calling of the 
Christian Woman,” in one of which he re- 
cently fell foul of what is called the ‘* higher 
education,” which Columbia College is now 
being asked to provide for in this city. We 
are alittle reluctant to comment on the news- 
paper reports of what he said, knowing how 
sermons und lectures are travestied or 
the newspaper summaries of 


often 
perverted in 


them ; and in his behalf we must express a 
doubt whether he really said that the term— 


“Higher education of women suggests the 
question, Higher than what? higher than 
whose? higher than that of men or higher 


women receive at present? The term 
masks a sinister purpose and covers 
atheory of woman’s education against which 
I enter a solemn and permauent protest, These 
advocates demand an education for women on 
the same line with that of men; training them 


than 
clearly 


to think men’s thoughts, to do men’s work. 
This is plamly intended, for it is coupled 


with anotber demand for co-education. That 
means that the youth of both sexes should 
be taught the same things, in the same places, 
and out of the same books, and by the same 
teachers, and in company of each other. It is 
well known that pressure has been brought to 
bear upon the trustees of Columbia College to 
coax or tease or frighten them into an adoption 
of this policy, It appears, then, that these advo- 
cates of a higher education are driving at co-edu 
cation, and under this term aim at treating girls 
us if they were boys, as essentially the same 
thiog, and training them all together, and that 
the woman shall have the same training as the 
man. 


We express a doubt whether he said all this, 
because it is both sophistical and obscure. There 
is no such wart of clearness in the term higher 
education as he seems to discover; in fact, no 
more than 1n the term ‘‘ higher mathematics,” 
or ‘‘high school,” or ‘‘higher classes.” 
When anv talks to Dr. Dix of the 
‘*higher mathematics” he does not answer, 
‘* Higher than what ? higher than whose ? 
Why are mathematics high? Why not low? 
What are your real designs in using this 
strange phrase?” When one speaks to him ot 
a “high school,” he does not say, ‘* Ha, ha! 
I see what you are up to. Why should a 
school be high? Why not low or medium? 
Do you mean as high as Trinity Church 
steeple, or as high as the Capitol dome at Wash- 
ington? Ifso, why should a school be so high’ 
Answer me that, or for ever hold your peace.” 
The higher education of women is really, 
we assure Dr. Dix, a perfectly harmless and 
well-known term, in long both in Eng 
land and this country. It masks no nefarious 
design against the female character, or the 
true dignity of womanhood, or the peace of 
homes. It means simply what is known 
among men as more advanced education than 
is given at primary schools to children. It 
means What « young woman would do who, 
at sixteen or seventeen, instead of giving her 
self up to dancing, flirting, or even wholly to 
church work, should continue the studies 
which she has been carrying on at school or 
under a home governess. It means, in fact— 
we blush to write it—more history, more geo 
graphy, more French and German, and more 
philosophy than she has had while her skirts 
only came to her ankles ; to be acquired in a 
room With benches, from teachers called ‘* pro- 
fessors.”. The theory on which it is asked for is 
not that woman ought to do man’s work, as Dr. 
Dix supposes, but that a littlemore knowledge 
than she now gets will fit her better to do her 
own work. We will even be so cruel as toadd 


one 


use 


| that we think Dr. Dix’s reasoning processes, 


if correctly reported, would mevitably be im- 
proved if his female audiences had had a little 
training in elementary logic. 


The convicts in the Penitentiary at Jefferson 
City, Missouri, mutinied on Friday, under the 
lead of a Mr. John B. Johnson, a ‘‘safe-blower” 
by profession, who was serving out a twelve 
years’ sentence for highway robbery. He set 
fire to the buildings, and though the revolt was 





put down, the losses by fire are very heavy. The 
ringleaders embraced also Mr. J. 8. Johnson, a 
murderer, Mr. Perry Martin, a stage robber, 
and Mr. *‘ Arkansas’’ Williams, a convict of 
experience, who got up a revolt in the Kansas 
City Jail last spring. The despatches men 
tion that they are all ‘* desperate men,” and 


there is nothing in the account given of 
their proceedings on this occasion, or in 
what we know of their previous lives, to 
throw any doubt upon the statement No 


explanation is given of the revolt, except the 
mutineers’ simple, honest dislike of prison 
life. Strange to say, no public sympathy 1s 
expressed for any of the gallant fellows, and 
no enthusiasm displayed over their heroism, 
which, in view of the hold that Jesse James 
has taken upon the public heart, and the re- 
spect and consideration with which be has 
been treated, must seem rather hard to them. 
Mr. Martin, for instance, who last summer car 
ried things with as bigh a hand in southwest- 
ern Missouri as James himself ever did, and 
‘*held up ” several stageloads of passengers be 
tween Seligman and Eureka Springs, must feel 
that, if James was a hero, he was on the way 
to become one. 


The correspondence between the Secretary 
of the Navy and Commander Gorringe is prob- 
ably unique. The naval archives either of 
this or any other country certainly cannot 
sbow its match. Something of the kind, how- 
ever, Was sure to happen when Mr. Chandler 
took possession of the Navy Department. 
To politicians of his type, officers of Mr. Gor 
ringe’s kind, who have scientitic and literary 
or economical interests, are simply incompre 
hensible. Inthe world in which Mr. Chand 
ler has passed his life as plain ‘‘ Bill Chand 
ler” there were no such persons, and he does 
not see how they can exist in the new and 
strange world in whicn he now lives in the 
extremely grotesque character of an admiral 
in command of asmall ficet. In old times, 
whenever any of Mr. Chandler’s companions 
advocated anything, or discussed anything ofa 
public nature, he always understood that they 
were doing it because they had ‘‘an axe to 
grind,” or had their eye on an office, 0 wished 
to ‘‘knife” or ‘‘slaughter” somebody, or 
get even with somebody. In those circles 
the notion that a man’s public talk is simply 
the expression of his private sentiments, 
would afford food for much mirth. When 
Mr. Chandler, therefore, saw that Com- 
mander Gorringe had been reported, in 
an interview in the Evening Post, as advocat 
ing ‘‘ tree ships,” it seemed to him so natural 
that he should have been paid for doing it, 
that he at once set to work to find out who 
had paid him, and wrote to him for the pur- 
pose in the simple, artless way to which ! 
had been used in bis old set. He was proba 
bly extremely surprised to find that Com 
mander Gorringe was annoyed by the in- 
quiry. Among ‘‘the boys” it would doubtless 
have been received with perfect good-humor. 
Mr. Chandler probably to this hour does not 
see why Commander Gorringe should have 
got ‘“‘mad” on being asked whether he, an 
American naval officer, was not in receipt of 
British pay, particularly as there was no biut 
of @* divs. or assessment; or why it 
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should be considered offensive to suppose 
that an American gentleman would not talk 
‘free ships” unless he expected a check for it, 
The most laughable part of the affair is the 
closing interview with the Secretary, reported 
by some of the papers, ia which he declares 
that Gorringe is angry, and is ** vituperating 

him, and that all he had done was to object to 
the Commander's giving his views on free 
trade and free ships ‘tin British employ 

This is the old Bill Chandler of the stump 
and the caucus all over. ‘The poet has said 
you may break, you may ruin the vase if you 
will, but the scent of the roses will hang 
round it still. So, also, you may take a wir 

pulling politician, and make him a sailor, or 


un astronomer, or an anything-you-please, he 


will always retain his old tricks, and espe 
cially that most useful one of putting a new 


dress on an old lie 


We called attention some time since to a ck 
cision of the United States Commissioner at 
Boston with regard to medical diplomas in that 
State. The subject having attracted the at 
tention of Dr. H. P. Walcott, of the State 
Board of Health, he requested an opinion 
upon it from the Attorney-General. This ha 
now been published, and it is to the effect 
that corporations organized under the general 


t 


t 


law of Massachusetts have not, as such, pow¢ 
to confer degrees at all. [le founds this con 
clusion chiefly upon the fact that powcr to 
confer degrees has been expressly given by Uh 
Legislature to some colleges; in others it has 
not been given, and it is not a power whichan 
educational institution must possess by its very 
existence. This opinion, if sustained by th 
courts, will save Massachusetts from the re 
proach of encouraging the fraudulent multipli 
cation of degrees. It gives degrees the position 
they ought to have, of valuable franchises, 
which nobody can obtain without proving him 
self fit by his previous study and attainments 
to employ them properly. It Goes not, how 
ever, meet the whole dilliculty of the gen 
ral cheapening and degradation of degrees 
A college degree is of little value in the 


United States, not merely or chietly DEC Ust 


of the dread of bogus diplomas, but be 
cause of the multiplication of institutions 
with the power of conferring real degrees. It 


would be a great mistake, no doubt, if any 
seven persons possessed, in Massachusetts o1 
elsewhere, the power of vesting themselves with 
the right ‘to give degrees; but as a zeneral 
rule the right can be obtamed from most ot 
our legislatures if there is any preten f 
founding a college or professional school, o: 
however flimsy a basis. The degrees issued 
by these institutions generally help a young 
man to the practice of medicine or law, and 
how many hundreds of them there are in th 
United States we have no means of knowing 
There are in this State four or five law schools 
which stand on the same footing before th 
law with Columbia and Harvard, and the 
same thingy 1s true all over the country 


The Buffalo Express, in its waggish way 
undertakes to make fun of our exposure of 
the abuses connected with bouquets, and 
couples us in its ridicule with the Boston 


Adeertiser, and the dastardly attack made in 


Nation. 


the columns of that paper on t 


care it merits, if wou 
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ters, and the Irish problem consists 
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lung them not to mind Parnell 


tlame of agitation. The best way to.un 


Parnell’s influence is to go to work to 


which Mr. Forster, Mr. Chamberlain 
ourtney, 


have all within the last month acknowledged 


existence. In the game of vituperation 
Irish are fully Mr. Forster’s match 
nothing can come of it but bitterness 





ev will probably mind bim more 


' 
In fact, it may be considered fucl 


he Irish grievances—whatever they 


and the Marquis of Hartington 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. | made with special reference to the naturaliza 


February 21, to TursDay, February 28, 1883, 
inclusive. | 


| WEDNESDAY 
DOMESTIC. 

ON Wednesday the Senate passed the Army 

and Fortification Appropriation Bills, and the 

joint resolution to provide for the termination 

of the 


articles of the Treaty of Washington re 
lating to the tisheries, and took up the Rebate 
Bill. On Thursday the Naval Appropriation 
Bill was under consideration. The amend 


ment of the Committee making the appropri 
ation for engines and machinery for the 
double-turreted iron-clads, in accordance with 
the recommendation of the Naval Advisory 
Board,” was agreed to. On Friday the bill 
was passed and the Rebate Billtaken up. On 
Saturday the Legislative, Executive, and Judi- 
cial Appropriation Bill was passed. On Mon 
day the Ifouse Bill to prevent the importation 
of adulterated and spurious teas was called up 
and passed as was also a resolution request 
ing the President to communicate any infor 
mation in his possession touching the alleged 
agreement of the Ministers of Great Bri 
tuin, France, and Italy at Lima to make a 
joint effort to bring about peace between Chili 
and Peru, and to inform the Senate whether 
the Minister of the United States had been in 
structed to accept the mediation of the Minis 
ters of European Powers in settling a purely 
\merican question. On Tuesday, Secretary 
Frelinghuysen reported that Minister Part- 
ridge had been censured for his unauthorized 
action in the premises, and that foreign Gov- 
ernments had been notified accordingly. 


The Republican Representatives held a 
caucus ou Thursday on the Tariff Bill. The 
whole situation was freely discussed, the result 
being the adoption of a resolution declaring it 
to be the opinion of the caucus that the Re 
publican members of the House should vote 
to non-concur in the Senate amendments to 
the House Revenue Bill, alias the Senate 
Tariff Ball 

In the House, on Wednesday, the Sundry 
Civil Appropriation Bill being under discus 
Mr. Beltzhoover made an attack upon 
the administration of the Signal Service under 
General Hazen. On Thursday an amendment 
was passed repealing the pretmption laws, to- 
gether with all laws authorizing the filing of 
declaratory statements for the entry of public 
lands by agent or attorney On Friday an 
amendment relating to the Yellowstone Na 
tional Park, prohibiting the Secretary of the 
Interior from leasing any portion of the Park 
to any person or corporation for any purposes 
whatever, declaring of no force or effect any 
lease, agreemeut, exclusive privilege, or mo 
nopely already granted, and authorizing the 
decretary of War to detail troops to prevent 
trespassing upon the Park, was adopted. On 
Saturday the bill was passed. On Monday an 
attempt was made to send the Senate Tariff Bill 
to a conference committee, but it was defeat 
ed, and the joint resolution providing for the 
termination of the fisheries treaties under the 
Treaty of Washington was passed. On Tues 
day the House voted to take the Tariff Bill from 
the table and send it to a committee of confer- 
ence. The Senate agreed to a conference, 
and both houses appointed conferees. At the 
opening of the Senate on Tuesday, Senator 
Davis gave notice of his intention to resign the 
oftice ot President of that body on the 3d of 
March. 

Petitions bearing the signatures of Albert 
Bierstadt, Frederick E. Church, A. F. Tait, 
Wyatt Eaton, President of the Society of 
American Artists, and hundreds of other art 
ists and sculptors were presented by Kepre- 
sentative Belmont, of New York, on Monday, 
urging the passage of his bill, now pending 
before the Committee on Ways and Means, 
which provides tor the free importation of 
works of art 


S1Ion, 


On Saturday the President nominated Mr. 
Jobn W. Foster, of Indiana, as Minister to 
The nomination is said to have been 


Madrid. 


| 





tion and other questions pending between 
Spain and the United States, and the mission 
is therefore regarded as of a temporary charac- 
ter. 

On Monday the President sent the following 
nominations to the Senate: 8S. G. W. Benja 
min to be Minister Resident and Consul-Gene 
ral of the United States at Teheran, Persia; 
Wickham Hoffman to be Minister Resident 
and Consul General of the United States to 
Denmark; Lucius H. Foote to be Envoy Ex 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of 
the United States to Corea; Dwight T. Reed 
to be Secretary of Legation and Consul-Gene- 
ral of the United States at Madrid. 


Secretary Frelinghuysen has, upon the ap 
plication of the British Government, issued a 
warrant for the arrest of P. J. Sheridan, ac 
cused of complicity in the Phenix Park mur- 
ders, and it has been placed in the hands of 
Mr. West, the British Minister. Mr. Sheridan 
is in New York. In case he is arrested he will 
be taken before a United States Commissioner, 
who will decide whether he is subject to extra- 
dition under the warrant. Should he decide 
in the affirmative, the Department of State will 
issue the necessary papers. 


A correspondence between Secretary Chand- 
ler and Commander Gorringe, which culmi 
pated in the resignation of the latter, was pub- 
lished on Saturday. Last May Mr. Gorringe 
published in the Norit American Review an 
article on the Navy, in which some of the re 
commendations of the Naval Advisory Board, 
of which Commodore Shufeldt was President, 
were opposed. Notlongafter, Mr.Gorringe gave 
in public his opinion onthe proposed abandon- 
ment of the Brooklyn Navy-yard, and the Sec- 
retary wrote him: ‘When particular questions 
of administration are actually pending in 
the Department, or before Congress, no public 
expression of opinion thereon by any officer 
should be made without be first communi 
cates his views to the Department, and re 
ceives authority to make them public. You 
will please hereafter be governed by this rule.” 
Recently, Mr. Gorringe having published his 
views on free ships in the Lvening Post, the 
Secretary wrote to him to inquire whether he 
was in the employ of interests not American, 
which inquiry Mr. Gorringe considered an 
insult, and so resigned, after writing a sharp 
letter to Mr. Chandler. 

A statue of Robert Fulton was placed in the 
old Hall of Representatives at Washington on 
Monday, as one of the two statues to be con- 
tributed by Pennsylvania. The sculptor is 
Mr. Howard Roberts. 

The Washington Grand Jury on Friday in- 
dicted William Knox Brown, one of the jurors 
in the first Star-Route trial, for having reccived 
money to influence his vote. He is said to 
have sold himself for $8. 

As a result of the investigation begun by the 
Citizens’ Committee of Wasbington into the 
operations of the detective corps of that city, 
the Grand Jury on Monday returned indict- 
ments against a number of detectives and 
ex-detectives and others for receiving stolen 
goods. One of the men indicted is Arthur B. 
Williams, counse! for Brady and Dorsey in 
the pending Star-route trial. 

Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, has is- 
sued a proclamation appomting Thursday, 
April 5, a fast day. In conclusion he says: 
‘*I do specially exhort the ministers of the 
Gospel on that day to feed their flocks with 


| the Divine Word, and not to discourse upon 


political and other secular topics which may 


| divert the serious thoughts of the people from 
| the humble worship of the Father.” 


The friends of Polk, the Tennessee de- 


| faulter, made an offer to the Tennessee Legis 





lature on Wednesday to the following eflect: 
Upon condition that Polk be released, they 
agree to pay to the State $175,000 in the cur 

rency of the Bank of Tennessee, and $75,000 
in Tennessee bonds upon which are accumu 
lated coupons to the amount of $33,700, the 


; a 
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balance of the deficit to be paid by the note 
of Colonel Polk, due in one year from date, 
secured by a mortgage upon Polk’s interest in 
Mexican mining property. 


By Wednesday night the Obio River at 
Cincinnati was practically within its banks, 
having receded eleven and one-half feet from 
its highest point. There is still a part of the 
city overflowed, but business has been re 
newed, and all danger is over. At Lonisville 
also order has been restorcd in the flooded dis 
tricts. 

The Grand Jury at Milwaukee, on Monday, 
found an indictment against George Scheller, 
the barkeeper, who is charged with setting the 
Newhall House on fire. 

In the Missouri State Prison at Jefferson 
City on Friday the convicts broke out into a 
revolt. They seized two of their foremen, 
and Jobnson, the ringleader, set the building 
containing the prison shops on fire. The 
guards ran in with the hose, which the con- 
victs cut. The fire was not under control 
until five shops had been completely destroyed. 
The total loss will reach $80,000. Four con- 
victs were seriously burned. Johnson, who 
attempted to kill a convict who refused to 
assist him in the revolt, was finally captured 
after he had made several desperate attempts 
to escape. About 600 convicts will be idle 
until the shops are rebuilt, which will cause 
material reduction in the revenues of the 
prison. 

The savings bank connected with the Au 
gustinian Society of the city of Lawrence, 
Mass., which controls the leading Roman 
Catholic churches and parochial schools there, 
has failed. The actual debt of the society is 
about $540,000, of which $429,900 is due de 
positors, the majority of whom are mill opera- 
tives and working people, many of them un- 
married women. 

Ex-Secretary Windom, John M. Candler, of 
Massachusetts, and Harvey Farrington, of 
New York, as trustees of a projected pew 
Siock Exchange in New York, bave sent out 
circulars inviting subscriptions for seats at 
$5,000 each. When 500 seats are sold, » board 
room will be opened. 

On Saturday the White Star steamship Re- 
public arrived at New York with the crew of 
the freight steamer Glamorgan, of the War- 
ren Line. She was sighted by the Republic on 


; the 16th inst. in adesperate condition, and all 


of her passengers and crew except seven, who 
had been lost, were rescued. 


FOREIGN 


In the French Chamber of Deputies, on 
Thursday, Prime Minister Ferry explained the 
programme of the Ministry, and solicited the 
confidence of the country. He said the Gov- 
ernment’s first care would be to satisfy the 
wish of the Chamber by applying the law of 
1834, under which the Princes would be de- 
prived of their military posts. Without in- 
fringing upon the essential liberties of the 
people, the Government demanded that 
measures be taken against the utterance of 
seditious cries and against the authors of sedi- 
tious placards. Reforms were required in the 
magistracy. A military bill and an habitual- 
criminals bill were to be introduced. The bud- 
get for 1884 would soon be presented. M. 
Ferry said the Government proposes to facili- 
tate the execution of public works, and to 
introduce measures looking to the organiza- 
tion of a protectorate in Tunis and the reduc- 
tion of the expenses of the occupation of that 
country. The foreign policy of the Govern 
ment will be peaceful, but not necessarily one 
of inaction. 

On Saturday M. Jolibois, in making an 
interpellation, denied that the Republic ema- 
nated from national sovereignty, as it lacked 
a plébiscite, and moved that the Chamber 
desires that the mdividual liberty of all citi- 
zens, Without distinction, be respected. The 
motion was rejected by a vote of 368 to 93. 
After a prolonged debate a resolution approv- 
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ing the measures which the Government con 
templates against pretenders, was adopted. 
Decrees enforcing the lay, of 1834, depriving 
Princes of tbeir military posts, have been ga 
zetted in France. They will aifect, it is said, 
neither the Duc de Penthitvre, who is already 
exempted from service, nor Prince Roland 
Bonaparte, who is not regarded as a pretender. 


The report of General Thibaudin, Minister 
of War, in justification of the retirement of 
the Duc d’Aumale, the Duc de Chartres, and 
the Due d’Alencgon, says public opinion de 
manded the adoption of a measure placing 
these Princes on the retired list. The public 
had become alive to the inconvenience of the 
presence in the Army of officers belonging to 
former reigving families. The great princi 
ples of subordination and discipline might be 
weakened thereby. 


It is stated that the French Admiral on the 
Madagascar station has been ordered to sup 
press vigorously any attempts to resist the 
rights of France on the islaud. 

Mr. Gladstone arrived in Paris on bis way 
from Cannes to London on Tuesday. He paid 
a visit to President Grévy and M. Challemel 
Lacour. 

In the debate on Mr. Gorst’s amendment to 
the address in reply to the Queen’s speech—de 
claring that, in view of the confession of the 
Irish assassins, no further concessions shou!d 
be made to lawless agitation—on Thursday, the 
Right Hou. William Forster made a violent 
atcack upon Mr. Parnell. He said the recent 
disclosurcs had increased the suspicion that 
the Land League was connected with the out 
rages. The public expected that Mr. Parnell 
would have elucidated this point. No mere 
disclaimer would be sufficient. He charged 
Mr. Parnell with heading an orgnization 
which had started an agitation that promoted 
outrages aud incited to murder. At this point, 
Mr. O’Kelly having shouted, ‘* It’s a lie!” seve 
ral times, was named for suspension, and his 
suspension was ordered by a vote of 305 to 20. 
Mr. Forster then resumed and reiterated his 
charges against Mr. Parnell, quoting from that 
gentleman’s speeches, in which he had said 
that murder was unnecessary. Ile said the 
wretches who committed the Phanix Park 
assassinations had not acted on the let 
ter, but according to the spirit of these 
speeches. Until Mr. Parnell expressed re 
gret and repentance he could not com- 
municate with him. There were loud cries 
for Mr. Parnell, but he did not move. The 
Marquis of Harlington then rose and ex 
pressed surprise at Mr. Parnell’s silence, which 
he said was an admission that a prima-tacie 
case had been established against the Irish 
leaders. The Government, be declared, had 
no ictention of introducing aby measures for 
an extensive change of policy with regard to 
Ireland that would be likely to arouse strong 
party feeling and absorb a large potion of the 
time of tae House. 

On Friday Mr. Parnell replied to Mr 
Forster. He charged him witn unpfairne-s, 
and said he ought to be ashamed of himscif 
for traducing him; that he had been chal 
lenged to defend bimself, but he had nothing 
to defend himself from. He occupied a better 
position in the eyes of the Lrish than Mr 
Forster did in England. Mr. Parnell analyzed 
the evidence of Carey at the hearing ot th 
Irish prisoners in Dublin, which he said was 
not astatement of fact, but of belief or hearsay 
The evidence in reference to the source of the 
‘* murder fund,” be said, rested upon the fact 
that some men while in puson had received 
checks from the sustentation fund of the Land 
League. Such aid had been given to thou 
sands of prisoners. As proof that the prison 


ers charged with the Phemx Park murd 

were not members of the Land League, Mr 
Parnell pointed out that one of them had rm 
turned a check which had been sent to bim trom 
the susientation fund, saying that he had 
nothing to do wiih the League. Mr. Forster's 
animus was due to the fact that he had at- 


Is 


‘The 


tempted to obtai 


Nation. 


in a promise from him (Mr. 
Parnell), but had failed to do so and had lost 
his offee. In concluding his remarks, Mr 
Parnell declared that the present oftictals in 
Ireland were manifestly untit to administer 
the Crimes Act. Mr. Forster ousht to return 
to his congenial work Mr. Parnell said ke 
Was hopetul that Ireland would weather this, 
as she had weathered other formidable op 
pressions, Mr. Trevelyan then proceeded to 
Vindicate the policy of the Government it 
Ireland. He said that since the present Gov 
ernment had been commissioned to suppress 
crime, the number of murders had been re 
duced from three a month to one in the last 
four and a-half months. After some further 
debate Mr. Gorst’s amendment was defeated 
by a vote of 259 to 176 Phe Parnellites ab 
stained from voting 

On Monday Mr. Parnell moved an amend 
ment to the address in reply to the speech 
from the throne, attacking the executive in 
Ireland tor the administration of the Crimes 
Act. Its language Is said to have been violent 
In moving it, Mr. Parnell said that if there 
had been any reduction in the number of 
outrages in lreland, it was only because the 
people were being Kept down by the br 
terrible Coercion Act, administered ina br 
terrible way Ile complained of the conduct 
of the Trish judges, who were appointed for 
political reasons, and were theretore unfit. to 
try political causes He said that if the Gov 
ernment, after the Phaenit Park murders were 
committed, had relied on the sympathy of thre 
people instead of upon a tyrannical act, re 
land would have been pacified. He protest 
against the proclamation of ind the 
prosecution of the press. Freecom of speech 
did vot exist in’ Ireland La the Hynes 
and other murder cases the juries were 
composed almost exclusively of Protestants 
Castle tradesmen, and acquaintances of Earl 


neellpgs 


‘ 





Spencer, the Lord Lieutenant. The adminis 
tration of the law was detested bv every 
body He detied the Government to con 
tinue to govern Ireland without the sympathy 
of the people Phe ameudment of the Land 
Act Was urgent, though even that would not 
quench the spimt of Trish nationalitv. THe 
believed that Mr. Chamberlain was one of the 
few Enghsh memvers who correctly appre 
ciated the Trish questior This remark was 
greeted with ironical cheers Mr. Parne 

sald the Government now had a great opportu 
nity to restore peace and ord lrelan He 
Was contident of victorv, having one million 
ot Insh in America behind bim The Right 
Hon. Andrew Porter, Attorney General for 
Ireland, repiied to Mr. Par l, and rebutted 
the charge of jury-packing Mr. Parncll's 
amendment was finally rejected by a vote of 
133 to 15 , 

In a debate in tl louse of Commons 
Tuesday, Mr. Trevelyan said that although 
the Government bad 1 large measures cor 
cerning the government of Llreland to ints 
du bis veur, t \ led t br t 
ward several I li is sw T ird to 
the distress exis » there Ite s hie u 
Was that dings ves l ind 
Were too s t people could not liv 
bem witl , rh . 
Was whether vy ogiv y \traonr relief 
he Gover sh s L ind 

i ‘ . ~ \ { ll 
ber [rish- Amer . 1 iar s’ sons 
l s A iL M inl nd i ith hav 
b = \ i\ M rA \| s. Carey 
bas i . © sty 

Li Not hie ints has 

n to pay 1 s form 
( Mac Adaras, wl Ss d of 
rf Nu r One s} en of by 
Carey, th r, indignantly denies th 
cusation, and bas written to Mr. Trevelyan 
that he is willing to submit to the most rigid 


Mr. Harrington, Secretary of the O 
Committee of the Land League, wt . \ 
jail for using intimidating la l 
elected Without Opp sitio { 


House of Commons tor West 
cant by the retirement of Mr. G 
The Prussian Lanatag n 

cussed the estimates t 


Herr Windthorst, the leader of the ¢ 





party, said that the Government wa 

for the conflict with the Vatica is 

been in earnest in its newotia s I 
erument is not desirous cf peace \ 
ean, though the Emperor is 

Herr Gossler, Minister « Y 

tion, said he would plac 

way of religious schools, but 


prevent the exereise of cert 

ence over the schools Lhe } l 
Herr Windthorst’s question as to w 
neyotiations with the Curia had 





of The Government, he sta 
entirely removed the sequestra 
comes of the clergy) and pat 
Melchers This statement cau 
prise 
A cle spate hfrom Rome on Tl 
Cardinal Jacobini'’s last note 4 
there was only one al i 
must consent to at I 
Muv laws or she wil leprive 1 ( 
Church in Germany of the very 
eXistence A despateh | 
trom Berlin on Saturday said th \ 
Cardinal Jac ! b's = 
State, tha } Bist s it 
sive nctice to the Gay 
polntments as s sthe ly 
tag assented t sures s 
CTCIse Of @€eccices bos OT Or | 
tre instruct { ‘ \ 
k itting the ¢ tot \ 
is evel 
Vhe Gert ly esTy 
unanimously t } 
nof American pigs, | ‘ 
The Son su Senate t 
ull existing treaties of « t \ 
Spain and toreign ¢ tries M 
The / no DeWwspap Ma 
day pu shed a detailed ( 
covery In Andalusia of soc sw 
to destroy the rights of property Nar 
ite h t ryeois | Woe! l s 
Claiistic so thes In Andalu i 3 
ber 1.CO0 members, tne wy } 
m4 standing The CrOVE 
sO ed to take ( I ( su s 
suppressi 
While some members of an Anarchist « 
mittee were experimenting wit ; 
Village of Ganshart nde 
Sunday, an explosion took place in whieh 
several men were wounded lt | 
that Anarchist documents were seized at 
Xplosion which show that a plot has | 
rganized to murder the Czar at his ¢ 
in May It is also rumored that 11 
ire of Anarchist papers at Brussels will 


the arrest of Louise Michel and several « 
ier Colleagues 

A despatch from St. Petersburg say I 
tated that letters have been received by th 
iuthoriues conveying threats to blow up t 
Kremlin at Moscow, where the Czar is to 


crowned A search was made, but nothin 
ndicating preparations for the destruction ot 
the palace was reve tiled A close watch 1 


kept, and the public are not allowed to enter 
the building.” 

The St. Petersburg Go/os has 
pressed because of its mischievous tone in di 
cussing state institutions and in describing the 
inteplions of the Government regarding thi 
reforms which have taken place during th 
last quarter of a century. An imperial uka 
has been published appointing a committe> to 
examine and amend the laws relating to Jew 
Forty students ut St. Petersburg were impri 
soned on Monday for expressing doub's of the 
administrative ability of Count ‘Tolstoi, Minis 
ter of Public Instruction, 


been Suy 
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tiik TAX ON BOOKS 


Mr. Morriut petition in the 
on Wednesday, from Mr. E. C. Sted 
man, the poet, of this city, against the aboli 


presented a 


senati 


tion of the duty on books, on the ground that 
it ought not to be abolished till the duty on 
materials of book manufacture is 

Mr. Stedman is the third or fourth 
American author of note who has petitioned 


the raw 


abolished 


Congress in this sense. He does not, however, 
*o as far as Dr. Holmes and Mr. Whittier, 
who avowed that they shared the apprehen 
sion by which their publisher has long been 
tormented, that the American mind, if not 
protected by the tariff, would be injured by 
foreign literature. Te has in his eye, we pre 
sume, the interest of American publishers 
simply, who would, he thinks, be undersold in 
the American market by foreign pubiishers, 
so long as the material of which books are 
made is heavily taxed here 

We have more than once pointed out that 
the argument that putting books on the 
free list would make books too cheap, is, if 
sound, absolutely destructive of the argument 
by which the giving of unconditional copy 
right to foreign authors has all along been re- 
sisted—that it would make books too dear. 
In the various discussions which have raged 
during the last twenty years between the 
American and English publishers about copy- 
right, the need of cheap books for a society 
like ours, in which political 
80 largely dependent on popular intelligence, 
has been always put in the forefront of the 
American battle 


security is 


English publishers should 
not be allowed to enter the American mar 
ket with copyrighted books, we were told, 
because they would follow the English custom 
of making them dear, whereas the bighest in 
terests of the American nation required that 
books--foreign as well as others—-should be 
Are we to understand Mr. Stedman 
that the American publishers have ahandoned 


cheap. 


this ground, and hold that the highest inte 
rests of the American people require that 
foreign books should be dear, and that what 
America needs is not so much numerous read 
ers as thriving publishers? Has Mr. Munro, 
the eminent Pirate, really destroyed the old 
American 
popular literature ° 


passion of publishers for cheap 

In the second place, we would ask what ad 

vantage can it be to American authors or pub 

lishers to tax books which they would never 

reprint here, or think of reprintiag, and which 

probably are out of print in the country of 
‘ 


their birth? Why must the American student 


or scholar pay twenty-five per cent. duty 
on any English book, however old, of which 
he may stand in need—mathematical, geo 
rraphical, historical, metaphysical—which no 
\merican publisher ever dreams of republish 
ing What has the duty on paper, type, o1 
printers’ ink to do with the importation of 


such books, composing, we venture to say, 


nine tenths of all the books imported by 


private order? Howis Mr. Stedman, a poet 
} 
4 


and critic, injured in mind, body, or estate by 
such books being cheapened to his country 
men ? Ifow do his publishers suffer by bo ks 
being cheapened which they never think of 
reprinting ° 


Are they not, on the contrary 





The Nation. 








served by it’ Is not all literature served by 
everything which diffuses knowledge and fos 
ters the habit of reading % 

A very amusing incident occurred in Eng 
land, the other day, which suggests a possible 
explanation of some of the opposition on this 
side of the water to the free admission of 
foreign books, even the old and rare ones 
There is an Act of Parliament which permits 
villages to set up free public libraries by a vote, 
we believe, of the ratepayers. The question 
came before the voters of Brentford, a bucolic 
town in Middlesex, and it was decided in 
the negative, under the influence of the argu 
ment, ‘‘ What's the use of books?” and that if 
any one ‘‘ wanted to read a book,” 
‘‘go out and get one for sixpence.” 


he could 
Now, 
the idea which underlay this argument was 
clearly that one book, like one apple or banana, 
was as good as another, and that to a man 
who wanted a book it made no difference 
what book he got. Put into terms of political 
economy, this means that each book competes 
with every other, just as each potato competes 
with all other potatoes. We will not assert 
that Dr. Holmes and Mr. Stedman Jabor un 
der this droll Brentford hallucination, but 
their petitions to Congress would certainly 
rive an unscrupulous opponent an excuse for 
charging them with it. It is only on the 
theory that the sale of any book in particu 
lar prevents the sale of all other books, that 
a poet can be interested in making all books 
dear, even those which his own publisher does 
not and never would produce. No theory of 
the place of books in civilized society has ever 
placed them quite so low as this, or given the 
relation of an author to his work a character 
so purely mercantile 

It must not be supposed that in saying all 
this we are ignorant of or indifferent to the 
arguments in favor of compelling forcign 
authors to appear in the United States through 
American publishers as the condition of an 
American copyright. We think they are in 
the main strong. But they do not touch 
the question of taxing non-copyrighted or 
non-pirated books. Nor do they account for the 
fact that though no power on carth can prevent 
the American Congress from giving foreign 
authors publishing through an Amcrican hous¢ 
an American copyright,and thus both obey- 
ing the first law of morality and giving the 
people cheap books, it has never done so, and 
has never been severely pressed to do so; so 
that the position in which the American reader 
is now placed is such that he must cither wait 
indefinitely to see whether a foreign book will 
be reprinted in this country, or be taxed one 


fourth of its price if he presumes to import it. 


SILVER DOLLARS. 


THERE is no probability that Congress will 
reach a vote on any of the bills or resoluticen 

pending in reference to the continued coinage 
of silver dollars. The coinage must, ther 

fore, continue at the rate of at least two mil 
lions per month for ten months to come. The 
amount in the Treasury at 
about $98,000,000, and the amount on the Ist 


the present time is 


of January next will probably be $120.000,000 
The issue of gold certificates has taken the 
place of that of silver certiticates since the law 


Number 022 


of last ycar went into effect, so that we cannot 


expect any considerable purchase of silver dol 


lars by the people to offset the Treasury's pur 
chases of bullion. The two millions per month 
are therefore a dead investment and sheer 
waste of the national resources 

If there were any fixed time or amount 
at which to stop this insane proceeding, 
it would be possible to deal with the exist 
ing stock of dollars by abolishing small 
notes and leaving the vacuum thus created 
But while there is a 
limit to the demand for notes of denomina 
tions less than five dollars (somewhat less 
than $50,000,000 are in circulation), there 
is no limit to the production of silver dollars 
under the present Coinage Act. The law is 
an anomaly, unlike anything seen or heard 
history. It runs counter to 
It violates 
ideas of coinage and of 


to be filled by silver 


of in tale or 
all experience and all principle. 
the fundamental 
money—not in the fact of making silver dol 
lars legal tender, but in making more of 
them than are wanted. We do not, nor does 
any other nation, coin gold, or copper, or 
nickel, except when it is called for by the 
Nor do we issue green 
the principles 
applied to silver. This metal, which, its 
friends tellus, has been so much persecuted 
and maltreated, is really the only thing going 
by the name of money which is singled out 
for special nursing. We have turned the 


demands of trade. 


backs or hanknotes upon 


Treasury into a hospital for its treatment, and 
levied taxes to the amount of $24,000,000 per 
annum for its comforiable support. Not even 
our sick harbors and rivers, our Cheesequakes 
creeks and Muskegon inlets, get so much of 
our tender care and hard-earned moncy. 

Among all the clouds hanging over the 
national prosperity at the present time, crip- 
pling industry and deterring the investment of 
capital, nothing is so alarming to business 
men as the anomalous silver coinage. As no 
body can see the end of it, and as nearly 
every investor thinks that it means mischief, 
without knowing exactly how or when, its 
possible evils are an ever-present terror to the 
commercial classes. Everybody who thinks 
at all perceives that we are dealing with sil- 
ver upon utterly false principles. The silver 
men themselves admit this when they demand 
that the coinage be put upon the same basis 
as that of gold. They acknowledge that if is 
no part of the Government’s function to buy 
bullion, either silver or gold, and to coin it 
beyond the wants of the community. They 
are as ready as other people to see that we are 
violating an economic law which lies at the 
root of trade and industry. It is no wonder if 
those who differ from them in policy conclude 
that there must be some adequate punishment 
for the continued violation of that as of other 
laws, 

It is known, also, that the 
the Treasury is falling while the stock of use- 


gold reserve of 


According to a care 
fully-prepared statement in the /wAlic ot 
February 8, the Treasury's reserve of gold 
$41,500,000 in the 


Jess -silver is rising. 


has fallen space of 
seventeen months. The silver coinage has 
heen augmented $34,000,000 in the same time, 
or nearly as much as the gold reserve has de- 


creased. The gold reserve being under the 
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control of the Secretary so long as he has a 
large surplus reveaue—it being optional with 
him to redeem a greater or less amount of the 
public debt in a given time—there 1s no 
necessary connection between the two items 
of gold and silver. It would be possible for 
the stock of both metals to be increasing at 
the same time, instead of the one increasing 
and the other diminishing. But the fact 
remains that whatever silver we buy wi 
pay for with gold, and that when we buy our 
monthly quota of bullion we have $2,000, 
QUO less to be applied to the redemption of 
bonds and the stoppage of interest on the 
public debt. The operation of the Silver 
Coinage Act, therefore, in addition to its 
other mischiefs, prolongs the public debt 
unnecessarily. Moreover, it is not impossibk 
that the reduction of taxes by the present Con 
gress may leave the Government with a defi 
ciency of revenue, in which case silver would 
accumulate at the expense of the gold reserve 
in spite of the Secretary. 

This question is of more immediate import 
ance than the tariff question, yet it has not 
received one hour’s discussion in either branch 
of Congress during the present session. We 
say that itis of more immediate importance, 
because every day's delay brings us nearer 
the possible catastrophe of a change of mone 
tary standarés, or a contlict of standards, or 
some other tripping stone, which will prob 
ably suffice, when it is reached, to plunge 
all business into contusion and the industrial 
classes into dire distress. As every note of 
warning is drowned at Washington by the 
din and clangor of iron and steel, tin plates 
and broken crockery, we suggest to the com 
mercial classes everywhere that they put their 
business, as far as possible, on the gold basis, 
by stamping, printing, or writing the word 
‘gold’ on every piece of paper they receive 
orexecute. The banks of New York and Bos 
ton have done this already by resolution, and 
the banks elsewhere, National, State, and Sav 


ings, will do s 


) in due time; they too will 
come in out of the rain before there is any 
great shower. Nearly all corporations and 
large money-lenders exercise this prudence, 
which cannot be too highly commended or too 
generally imitated. 


THE STATE OF AFFAIRS IN RUSSIA 


A FORTNIGHT more, and Czar Alexander III 
will have reigned two vears. This is longer, 
perhaps, than friend or foe deemed probabl 
on the evening of tue terrible day when his 
father was torn to pieces by the bombs of 


Ryssakoff and bis associates. His own hop 





seems to be reviving and a feeling of security 
growing up at the Court. The Imperial family 
are no longer hiding at Gatchina or Peterhot 
The Czar rides, and occasionally walks 
through the streets of St. Petersburg witbout 


a heavy escort or a hedge of extra police. H 


dares to visit a school, to appear at a theatre 
and to spend a few hours at a state ball 
in the Winter Palace. The spectre of Nihil 
ism has lost much of its terrors The 


year now closing has witnessed but few 


murders by the hand of conspirators—the 
assassination of General Strelnikoff on th 
promenade in Odessa being the most striking 
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case—and each act of rev Nutionary violence 
has been followed by the removal to Siberia 
of hundreds of convicted or suspected revolu 
tionists. The Army and the peasantry, 


though not free from infection, can still be 
relied upon, and the Church is an instrument 
in the hands of the rulers. 


rounding the Court 1s apparently full of ar 


The nobility sur 


dent loyalty, the public press preaches fidel 
ity, and the circulation of clandestine sheets 
his almost been suppressed. The most im 
portant sign of revived courage and conti 
dence is the aunounecement, by the Impcrial 
Manifesto of February 5, of the Czar's inten- 
lion to be publicly crowned in his ancient 
capital, Moscow, ‘‘in May next 

[tis true, atone of almost lugubrious sad 
ness pervades this very manifesto, in which the 
Czar tells how he ascended the throne in the 
midst of grief and korror; how, bowing before 
the judgment of God, he determined in his 
heart not to perform the sacred rite of coro 
nation until the feelings excited by the great 
crime had had timeto calm down; and that he 
is now ready to execute the will of God, re 
ceive, with the crown, the Holy Sacrament 


and join with his people in fervent and humbh 


prayer. More than that, there is an expression 
in May 


next,” unaccompanied as they are by a stat 


of uncertainty or fear in the words ‘ 


ment of the day chosen for the great na 
tional solemnity Nor is there a word ol 
cheer in the whole document It contains no 
allusion to any achievement of the first two 
years of the reign, to the recovery of internal 


peace or prosperity, to happy auguries of 


the futur The fact is, there is absolutely 
nothing to boast f or to be thankful for 
in these two vears, upless it is the mere 


survival of the monarch and the Empir 
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THE NOVEL OF TOLUDAY 
\ CURIOUS i ii li eT \ diseu ’ 
has been 1 tiv started by a very 
r irk of Mr. Howells, in th our of a 
vazil irticle, intended to conv he idea 
that the art of novel-making had mad 
siderable progress since the days of Diekens 
ad Thackeray The discussion has branched 


t in all sorts of directions, and has furnished 
in opp rtunity for ¢ cry kind of moral, includ 
of course, the pert nnixulone of international 


sensitiveness ; but one of the points brought u> 


the decline of the novel of ‘‘ purpose,”’ ¢@. ¢ 
the novel which aims at effecting the re 
formation of some social abuse, or redressing 

me wrong or injustice—deserves more at 


tention than it has received There is no 
doubt about the fact 
in America does any novelist of the first rank 


Neither in England nor 


attempt to use the novel as a means of reform 
in public opinion, of stirring up enthusiasm 
or indignation on social subjects. There is one 
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living novelist, Mr. Charles Reade, who madea 
great reputation only a generation ago by novels 
in which such subjects as prison reform and 
private asylum abuses played a great pait, but 
even he has abandoned this sort ot writing. In 
this country, what we may call the French 
view of literary art—/. e., the view that a story 
is told for its own sake, and not for any ulte 
rior purpose, or in order to teach any lesson 

is steadily acted upon by Mr. James; and Mr. 
Howells, as we understand him, thinks Mr. 
James is rizht, and has consciously adopted it 
himself, 

Changes of literary fashion are generally 
protuced by a variety of causes, slowly affect 
ing the structure of society from year to year, 
and he would be a very bold man who should 
undertake to explain in a few words why epic 
poems are no longer attempted, or why roman- 
tic writing is a thing of the past. But with re 
gard to purpose in fiction, there are one or two 
points which suggest themselves as explana 
tory of the change that has taken place. 
One is, that the subjects in this generation 
which interest persous of a reforming turn 
of mind are subjects which hardly lend them- 
selves to fiction. A novelist, to effect areform, 
must fire the heart and imagination of 
readers. Fifty years ago, when the world felt 
down-trodden and oppressed; when the heel 
of the tyrant was onthe neck of man; when su- 
perstition and ignorance and bigotry made the 
lot of the lowly hard, and suffering and injus- 
tice common, the novelist had a fine tield for en 
listing the sympathies of his readers. The feel 
ing against abuses of all kind was closely allied 


his 


to the democratic movement which was sweep 
ing over the world. In Dickens it is always the 
poor and ignorant who are wronged by the 


wealthy and powerful having the control of 
the laws in their hands, and a strong pic 
ture of this sort of tyranny will always fire 
the heart of the novel reader. In America 
the great novel of this sort, a generation ago, 
was ‘ Uncle 'Tom’s Cabin.’ 

Since that time, however, the emancipation of 
the down-trodden and lowly has been, in most 
countries, pretty complete; they have been 
given all that they asked ; and in England to 
a great extent, and in this country altogether, 
they have the Government itself in their hands. 
There is no tyrannical social system to which 
the novel reader can attribute abuses. The 
questions which have arisen in this country, 
while of equal importance, are not of the 
same value tor purposes of fiction with those of 
anearlier day. You can fill a reader’s mind with 
indignation at slavery, but it is difficult to 
imagine a novelist basing a successful story 
on the evils of a protective system as illustrat 
ed by the duty on steel blooms. 
reform, biennial legislatures, the fee and salary 
question, codification, copyright, seats in the 
House for cabinet ministers—all these are im 
portant matters, but they are troublesome to use 
in fiction. Even the old subjects, like prison 
abuses, which involved the idea of 


Civil-service 


wrong and 
tyranny, have assumed a new aspect, for all 
tle abuses have been remedied in theory, and 
if they stili go on in fact, it is not because 
of any tyranny or oppression anywhere in our 


social system, but because of other causes 
which do not lay a foundation for that sym 
pathetic interest which was the capital on 
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which novelists like Dickens, Reade, and 
Mrs. Stowe worked The following news- 


paper explanation of the termination of the 
revolt at Sing Sing i!lustrates what we mean: 
‘Mr. Paddy Wynn, the ringleader in the se- 
rious revolt at Sing Sing, yesterday resigned 
that position, and the revolt came to an end, at 
least for the time being. We regret tu add that 
Wynn quitted the bad eminence of ringleader 
not because a spasm of virtue had laid hold of 
him, but owing to the fact that his Ulster Coun- 
tv friends and admirers had united in telegraph- 
ing him their confidence that he was shortly to 
be the recipient of a pardon.” 
No rising novelist, with these facts before 
him, would see his way clear to stirring up 
the community on the subject of Paddy’s suf- 
ferings, 

Besides all this, the ventilation the press now 
gives all abuses, as a matter of business, helps to 
take the wind out of the sails of the novelist 
with a ‘‘ purpose.” Fifty years ago the press 
was itself much more closely connected with the 
class which was interested in the perpetuation 
of abuses than it is now. It kept silent or threw 
cold water upon reform schemes, Now it is the 
reformers’ regular means of ayitation, and he 
must be a very feeble agitator who cannot get 
a hearing through it. It furnishes to reformers 
a more immediate and certain vehicle than the 
novel, 

These causes help to draw off the reform 
fervor from the novel, and turn it into other 
channels. The novelist has, however, still 
left just what he always had for his 
main materials, and it is apparently his idea 
that he can get along well enough with these. 


him 


SYMPTOMS OF IRISH FEELING TOWARD 
ENGLAND. 
LONDON, February 5. 

ENGLISH politicians have had too long an ex- 
perience of Irish troubles to feel sanguine that a 
diminution of disorders in Ireland inuicates any 
deep or permanent change in the sentiments of the 
people. Still, after the acute crisis of 1881 and 
the first half of 1882, the comparative tranquilLli- 
ty of the last six months has been welcomed as 
a cheering siga by all Miuisterialists, and by 
moderate and sensible men of both parties. There 
bas been a sensible decline in the returns of 
agrarian crimes over all the south and west 
of the island. There has been a general dis- 
position to take advantage both of the Land 
Act and of the Arrears Act of last ses- 
sion. It is true that both measures are com- 
plained of as inadequate; still, under both, a 
good deal has been done and is being done 
whicb, by alleviating the distress of the fea- 
santry, must tend to quiet their minds and re 
move some of the provocations to outrage. 
Finally, the impunity which crime had so large- 
ly and so long enjoyed has been broken down by 
the conviction of a number of murderers, and 
by the supposed discovery—one must say sup- 
posed, because the investigation is not yet com- 
plete—of the secret societies for assassination 
which have inspired so much terror in Ireland 
itself. If it should turn out, as is probable, that 
these societies are really very small, and not 
widely ramified among the people, there will be 
a further sense of relief. 

All these features of the present situation, 
taken together, render it more encouraging than 
any we have seen since the formation of the 
Land League made agitation formidable; and 
it is satisfactory to note that such improve- 
ment as exists is not due to the exceptionally 
severe provisions of the Prevention of Crime 


Act of last session, for these provisions—such ' 
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as that permitting the Lord Lieutenant to or 
dera trial by judges instead of by a jury— 
have mostly been left unused. If things look 
more peaceful, it is partly because the admin- 
istration of Ireland, and especially its police 
system, is being improved; because Lord Spencer 
has been more skilful in his dealings with the 
people than Mr. Forster, having had the benetit 
of Mr. Forster’s experience ; and most of all 
because the Land Act has really opened up to 
the peasantry a prospect of mending their condi- 
tion, and given them a different idea of what 
may be expected from the English than they bad 
heretofore entertained. More than half of the 
88,000 applications made to the Land Courts have 
been disposed of, and nearly half of these by 
agreements out of court made by the parties 
when they saw the principles on which the Court 
was proceeding. More than 86,000 applications, 
involving 185,385 holdings. have been made under 
the Arrears Act, although it was at first repre- 
sented as quite inadequate to the necds of the 
case. 

These are cheering signs, on which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his supporters have naturally laid 
much stress ; but they are by no means the only 
facts to be regarded. Events are every now 
and then happening, or coming to light, which 
show how far we still are from anything like a 
reconciliation between the Irish Nationalists and 
the English nation. The sympathy which the 
populace of Dublin have repeatedly shown tor 
persons charged with murders, or attempts to 
murder, is an almost graver sign than the ex 
istence of the secret societies which plot these 
murders, for they may consist of a mere 
handful of men. The language of the Nation- 
alist leaders, such as Mr. Davitt and Mr. Healy, 
in their denunciations of England, is as vehe- 
ment as ever before. And when an election 
occurs, the voters seize with avidity the oppor- 
tunity of returning as members persons whose 
chief claim seems to lie in the bitterness of 
their hostility tu the very Government which 
has been trying to conciliate Ireland by the 
Land Act. We have just had an i'stance of 
this at Mailow. Mallow is an insignificant place 
in the south of Ireland, with less than three 
hundred electors. It is ridiculous that such a 
place sbould have a member at all, and in 
any redistribution of seats it will of course disap- 
pear. But its three hundred voters are probably 
types of the voters in the Irish towns generally, 
and fairly represent the sentiments of their 
class. They have just rejected the new Solici 
tor-General for Ireland, and chosen against 
him, by a majority of nearly two to one, the 
editor of an extreme Nationalist paper, whom 
the Government have been prosecuting on the 
charge of sedition. This prosecution was his 
recommendation to the electors, and he made 
it such himself. With symptoms like this, it can 
hardly be doubted that if a general election were 
to take place now, the Nationalist party would 
come back to the House of Commons with twice 
its present strength, claiming far more effec- 
tually than itcan do now to represent the Irish 
people. That is to say, the desire to be separated 
from England, to have as little as possible to do 
with her, is as strong as ever in Ireland, and is 
the expression, not so much of any serious plan 
for having an indep2ndent Irish Government, 
and thereby promoting the welfare of the people, 
as of a deep, fierce, almost unreasoning dislike 
of the English Government and England herself. 

The English are only now beginning to realize 
the strength of this dislike. They have been kept 
so long from understanding it by a fact which 
makes its existence the stranger—the fact that 
the dislike is not reciprocal. This is not one of 
those cases of race hatred of which Europe had 
so many to show, such as the hatred of Pole and 
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Russian, of German and Slav. The English in 
England (who must be carefully distiuzuished 
from the Anglo-Lrish or English Protestants set- 
tled in Ireland) have never really hated the Trish. 
Formerly, they didn’t know esough about them 
to hate them: and of late years, since communi- 


cation bas become easier and vast numbers of 
Irish have settled in the English and Scotch 
cities, though there has been some bitterness 


against the new comers on the part of those 
humbler laborers with whom they competed for 
work, and whose wages they lowered, nothing like 
a general hostility has displayed itself. Itis plain, 
however, that tbe Lrish could not feel bitter to 
ward Enzland if England did not give them 


some cause. History alone will not quite ac- 


count for the phenomenon. Even the behavior 
cf the Anglo-Lrish, their arrozance and tyranny, 
from the time of William the Third down to 
that of William the F Protestant 
ascendancy bezan to be shaken, will not solve 


ourth, when 


the problem, because these Anglo-Irish tbem- 
selves—this very dominant caste which so long 
ruled Ireland py the aid of English power—is 
itself also full of bitterness against the English, 
ani only sticks to them because it dislikes and 
fears the aboriginal Irnshman, the Catholic Celt, 
even more, It is worth while, therefore, to ask 
what it isin the attitude of the ordinary Eng- 
lishman, as well as of the English Government 
as a Whole, which produces that peculiar irrita 
tion and resentment which so many Irishmen, 
of different ranks and creeds, feel toward Eng 
land. 

The first fact to recognize is that an Irisbman 
—tha* is, a person born in Ireland, or of Lrish 
pareutage—has no substantial disadvantage to 
contend within England. He is just as well re- 
ceived in society, 1s just as likely to make a good 
marriage, or get a good place, rise in the Army, 
or Navy, or civil service, succeed at the bar, or 
in medicine, or in the Church, or in trade, as if 
he were an Englishman, Not only is every 
career equally open to him, but success in it is just 
tor him. A vast number of Imshmen 
have attained eminence as men of letters, or men 
of science, or lawyers, or journalists, or soldiers, 
or scholars, or ecclesiastics; and I doubt if one 
of these couid say that his nationality has stood 
in his way. Lord Cairns is an Irishman, and so 
Generals Wolseley and Roberts, and the 
Bisbop of Peterborougb, and Mr. Charles Russell 
(one of the foremost leaders of our bar), and Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, perhaps the most eminent of 
Lovdou preachers; and no one thinks of their 


as easy 
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Hibernian origin as making. or having ever 
maae, any difference to them. Only the otber 
day abrilhant young Irishman was chosen Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh, 
against distinguished Scotchmen. It may have 
counted against him that he was not a Scotch- 
man, but it would never have occurred to any 
elector to notice that he was an Irishman. Nor 
has an Irishman any social slights or mortifica 
tions to put up with. Sometimes one who wants 
to sneer at him may throw ina reference to his 
nationality by way of pointing the sneer, as Dr. 
Johnson used to do, and as some people in 
England still do, with Scotchmen; Lut that is all. 
Even among the poor, though the Irish element 
forms the lowest part of the population in most 
of the great towns, and competes with the native 
Englishman for the less skilled forms of labor, 
there is little animosity between the two races. 
An Irish laborer is never prevented from ge‘ting 
work, nor an [rish girl from finding a place, by 
be fact of bis or her origin. People are accus 
tomed to quote the phrase, ‘* No Irish need ap- 
ply,” but it counts for very littie in the humbler 
kinds of employment, and in the higher ones it 
does not count at all, So far, then, as the sub 
stance of things is concerned, the individual 
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t i , and nothing which alter 
the rel position of parties. Of the Liberals 
1} e just spoken. Without being ina state of 
‘ tement or enth I for there has been 
no fighting itely to excite them, and no me 

Ires are announced lculated to raise enthusi 
ism—-they are in as good a position as they have 
eld any time since the general election of 188 
the causes of division still seeming to slumber, 


ind the general sentiment being one « 


of 
Ives. The 


tion with their leaders and thems 

ndition of the Tory party is just the reverse 
They are dissatisfied with their leaders, queru 
lous as regards the past, apprehensive of the 


future They don’t know whether to follow the 


! rn d heads of t party —those members 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government on whom 
ifter his death his authority naturally devolved 
( the younger and more restless spirits who 


tive skir 
Neither 
world 


uished themselves as ac 
the last three 


has given to the 


rs during sessions, 


set of politicians any 


thing but criticisms ; neitber has produced any 
ensible effect upon opponents or upon the 
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positive, nothing construs 


tunities of damaging 
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nly that valuable 
ive been negle 

that 
Salisbury and Sir 


official leaders, but 


rd 


suse l 
eminent 


Stafford wnward, bave nothing 


tive, to offer ; nothing 


which has any attraction for the bulk of the 
people. For a time they thought that as the 
Liberals had come into power in 1880 after a 


ries of unsparing invectives directed against 
Lord Beaconstield’s licy, so a similar 


m po 


eries of attac on Mr. Gladstone and the more 

radical of | colleagues would be followed by a 

imilar effect in discrediting him. However, 

niter ?% » invectives had been tried, Mr. Glad 

\ is strong as before. Next, they 

fancied it the Liberal victory had been due to 
: 


local organization, and especially to what is 


ealled the ‘‘ Birmingham Caucus System. Ef 
forts were accordingly made to establish local 
Conservati ass latiol everywhere, and by 
them to work a ¢ ervative propaganda in thy 
tow \y ntl bis experimen is had no 
Letter we for the Conservative organiza 
tion languishes, and the tft 1S} ple ar pa 
theti One or tsvo bold men have tried to pet 
suade the working classes that it is to Conserva 
tisn ot to Liberalis rt t} must look for 
i] rm 1d hay tarted the ery of Tory 
D But this al ias fallen flat, for the 
inve! rs have ¢ itted to explain in what 1 
th ein 1 f ly i é ed 
r e] me of t Raa Is, and 
rt i ) 1 powe of tl 
Hi | ‘ tol } 1 Chureh e 
rie l ( i tv 1 zisty ‘ ma 
( t n t London ] is 
re is le ‘ ya rories the 
uppe r c] oO f | +} I sitic I] the 
tranger because the wl ti ! 
linost wholly Tory either vet 
hy fourths of the i y al I ind le 
rv moderate I | I ion i 
ime am the landowners gens 
b " n professional n and 
‘ i! , " nad ‘ 
iil f the n 
= lt ple 
1 { ‘ way of thivlk 
nl i t the } 
roa } ! ll t t} cn a 
in t (ov t » be in the 
hands of thos hom tl reg l as firebrands, 
they get a painful ser f their vn helpl 
nes and imagine l le those electors 


the pe 
i, 


who support this w icked Liberal Government 


to be cither more destructiyely minded, or more 





‘The 


elessly deluded, than they had fancied 
den days of Lord Beaconsfield. 


Nation. 





he 


+i 
} 
rol 


in the 
There never 
was a greater opening for another Lord Beacons 


field than at this moment. If some able and 
eloquent man were toappear in the Tory party, 
gift 
and with a positive programme of policy to un 
fold, he might rapidly climb to the highest 


place in English politics and society. But none 


With a for exciting popular enthusiasm, 


such appears, 

It would be a misiake to argue from the pre- 
ent despondency of the Tories, or even from 
their want of first-rate men, that they are pow 
sasaparty. Their despondency is due not 
so much to weakness as to impatience. If they 
will do more for 
them than they seem likely to do for themselves, 
and will bring them into office again, perhaps 
before three or four years have passed. Many 
forces are in their favor, and not the least of 
these is that disunion among the Liberals which 
may possibly follow Mr. Gladstone’s retirement. 
There is, however, no sign that this session will 
do any more for them than the last, nor that 
their tactics will be in any respect different 


f rie < 


will be content to wait, time 


They will probably devote themselves to minute 
criticisms of the Ministerial measures, seeking 
not so much to defeat them directly as to break 
them down in detail by striking out all the 
stronger provisions and by spending so much 
time on discussion that it will become impossible 
to get all of them carried. As has been already 
observed, these measures are not to be of a strict 
ly party character. Every one who is not a 
member of the Corporation of the City of Lon- 
don admits thata new municipal government 
for London is wanted. The bill which the Min- 
istry promises is clearly called for; but it will 
be a long and complex one, raising many ques- 
tions on which opinion may well be divided, and 
it will therefore give many openings for hostile 
or obstructive criticism, while, as it affects Lon- 
of the country will not be 
keenly interested in its fate. Whether a bill for 
remodelling local government in the counties 
will be brought in, is not yet known—possibly 
yet decided. Such a bill is 
also greatly needed, but it will afford 
umpler opportunities for criticism, and could 
iardly be passed in this session. Bankruptcy, 
criminal code, and compen- 


don only, the rest 


the Cabinet has not 
even 
l 
and patents, and a 
sation to agricultural tenants for unexhausted 
improvements, and the prevention of corrupt 
prac 
which deserve the mention they are to obtain in 
the Queen’s Speech this afternoon. 
to be dealt with quite apart from party prepos- 
But they are complicated questions. 
id it will require a rare and unusual degree of 


tices at elections, are all important matters, 
They ought 


sessions. 
virtue in an Opposition to induce it to abstain 
from endeavoring to defeat some at least of 
these 1 


neasures. The prospect before us is there- 


fore one rather of a succession of skirmishes and 
and if this prospect 
and may even be fruitful. 


petty engagements than of any pitched battles : 


is realized, the session will 
be unexciting 
however, another source of 


There remains, 


danger and difficulty 


I mean the Irish ques 


tion, and the Irish Nationalist party. The per 
iti I 


es of 


rish administration are so nume- 





prat * 
rous that the Government may at any moment 
make mistakes or find itself in perils which will 


give the Tory Opposition opportunities for ai 


Ths 


own existence, is bound to condemn 





raigning it. Nationalist Opposition, by t! 


law of its 
This is what their sup 
from them, and they 
like it done with at least as much vehemence of 
language the rules of Parliament permit. 
No doubt Mr. Parnell and his friends will com- 
plain of much that has been recently done in 
Ireland. No doubt they will propose to amend 


all the Government do. 


porters in Ireland expect 


as 


| 
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several 
they 


izing 


Land Act in 
No 

for 
Ireland. The 
is hkely to offer to such proposals will be another 


the important particu- 


lars. doubt will introduce 


some 
vernment in 


resistance which the Government 


scheme local g 


popul 


ground of contention, but whether such conten 
tion will be as bitter as in the last two sessions, 
or lead to as much waste of time, will depend on 
the of the The only 
prediction that can safely be made is that Imsh 
affairs will the 
Government like it or not, a considerable share 
of the attention of the House of Commons. But 
it is hardly likely the Ministry will show 
their hand on the subject of 
self-government 


circumstances moment. 


continue to occupy, whether 


} 
that 
tNHAatL 


Das 


H me Rule or local 


any more fully than they have 
They will probably say that 
till they deal with local government in England 
they can’t be 
land. There is 
among Liberals on the 


heretofore done. 
expected to reorganize it in Ire 

already a division of 
subject 
that Ireland must have at least 


opinion 

; some holding 
as much of the 
popular element in her local authorities as Eng- 
land is to have ; others thinking that in the pre- 
sent state of Irish opinion this would be danger- 
ous, as giving fresh outlets for political disaffec 
tion. The Ministry will doubtless wish to pre 
vent so disagreeable a division from becoming 
more conspicuous than it now is, and this will be 
another reason for trying to postpone the topic 
till another session. 

As regards foreign affairs, there are at present 
Even those 


Egvpt, and 


no menacing clouds on the horizon. 
least comfortable 
who wish that the Government 


who are about 
under 


taken any responsibility in connection with it, 


had not 





do not seem to see what else could have been 
than what Lord Dufferin suggested. The 
behavior of France in the Pacific and in Mada 
gascar has caused some irritation against her: 


probably make 


éensions may 


but her internal dis 
her hold her hand in those regions, and give the 
irritation time to subside. The rest of Europe 
So far as our foreign outlook is 
the Ministry 
} lett 


fixing their minds on domestic legislation 


is quiet. 


cerned, have every 


getting a good deal of it throuch in this session. 
If they fail to do so, their credit with 


try will isly suffer. Y 


*coul 


seri 


Panis, Februa 1, ISS 
THE collection which the bookseller Hachette 
has undertaken under the general title of ** Les 


Grands Ecrivains de la France” is a 
importance. It giv 


authors, 


monument of the first 


best text of our classical and the com- 
mentaries are full of the most luable informa 


tion. M. now Direc 
ral of the French Archives, undertook 


4 —._— 
tor-Gene 


to pub 


Servois, who 3 





lish the part devoted to La Bruyére : he spent 
several vears in this work. His edition is now 
complete, and it is enough to say that from 
this moment we havea standard edition of the 
creat moralist of the seventeenth century. The 
‘Characters’ of La Bruyére will always have a 
chosen place in a good library, next to the 
‘Thoughts’ of Pascal and to the ‘Maxims’ of 
La Rochefoucauld. If the ‘Characters’ is well 
known, so much cannot be said of its author : 


he Ind does not. 


like Montaigne in bis admirable Essays, 
liar with him. “One knows 


conceals 


make 


the reader fami 
nothin or? t to nothing, of the life of “— 





Bruyére,” said Sainte-Beuve in 1856. Since that 
date, a few discoveries bave been made by MM. 
Walckenaer, Destailleur, Jal, Chatel, Edouard 
Fourmer. M. Servois gives us a biographical 
essay on his author, which forms a thin volume 
annexed to his collection. 














Mar. 1, 18832] 


de was 1 
near Notre Dame 
is haptized, probat 
ith of August, 164° 


was ¢ 


Jean la Bruyére 

what is called the Cit: 
the Hétel-Dien. He w 
day after his birth, on th 
His father was 
troller-zeneral of the rentes of the Hétel de Ville 
rf tl ity of He styled him 


he notarial docu ‘noble homme,” 


: re and 


ly the 


not he 


the fe 
ne es 


this was a proof of commonality, not of 
ye of his ancestors were ardent 
Lig This is what De Thou 


foundati us 


the 





m of 


associa- 


“Principium Lutetiw factum, ut prima 


“hse ceteris toto r 


t ree 





10 exemplo suo pra 


Petro Br 


iret 


} 4 


ubi, instigantibus, inter alio 


Bruyére] seplasiario 


erio [La 


fecti parisiensis asse 
sal 


pl 
acta de 


Hist 


mentor 


rique, qui vita pet 





coxer 


oriarum,’ liber Ixit 


Conseil des Seize 
the signers of u 


yr 





Pope « to 
Bruveéres of tl 
plicity in the events of 
which day 


Chamb« 





meetit of hich precede ) the 
murder took p use, Their impor 





tance ended 


they became exiles, 


and took refuge 


‘is, where Mathias publis 
the Virgin Mary 
having taken part in various plots 
l of Henri I\ From Brussels 
t to Naples, where we lose trace of 





Guillaume de La Bruyére, tt 


noralist, w 


1e grandfather of 


family. 


} 


the 1 


10t very proud of his 





He was the m t secretary of the Bishop of 
Paris. He waited a longtime before he bought 
the place of cabinet secretary to the King. He 
left two sons and a daughter. Louis, one of the 


sons, marriec 


hitelet, and had for! dest son the author 
of the ‘Characters.’ He was himself, as I have 
said, controller-ceneral of the rentes of the 
Hotel de Ville: be was not rich, and, with the 


} 
dower 


of his wife, bad only a capital of 12, 


+} r+ . - 





frances : sum end his 


salary he had to cducate eight children. 


iately, his brother Joh 
cumstances, lived witl 


We don't 


sion was : M. Servois susr 


yy . ° 


keep house. know what John 


‘ts that he was a con 











tractor in some ferme of the state. It is probable 
that La Bruvére never Jeft Paris during his 
youth. At the age of twenty he] ed his ex 
aminations in law before the University of Or 
leans (which university, with that of Poitiers 
could then alone teach t 1 la Hi 
thesis was entitled ‘*‘ De Tutelis et Dona bus 
He was admitted, and retu: Lis ‘ telv t 
his home in the Rue Grenier Saint-1 

He lost his father in 1 .and his uncle four 
vears afterward s un id mor t 
109,000 livres—a great sum for > time. He 
used silver at table, not pewter; h 
coach, He lett the I er] f } t 
to his brother's La] f 
himself in possession I eal 
uncle's carriage and horses. His second br 
Louis, for rvears \ t ‘ t 
paternal of r v 
ried, in 1082, a distant relat {B 1 T 
two brothers ntint it , ¢ ar I 
Bruyére had become a lawyer, but n 
success at the bar: he was too shv. t medita 


tive, too full of perplexities 


After cht vears 
at the bar inthe Parlement of Paris, in 1995 |} 
ecame treasurer-general of France at the finar 
t e tr g ] he finan 
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ial bureau of the g wlité of Car Havir 
taken the ith at Caen, after the usual fashion 
he returned to Paris, and nev went hack to the 
bureau. The permission to remain Paris w 
granted to whoever had a court oft: Racine 
was a treasurer like La Bruyere if ver d 
‘harged the duties of the office. It is pot know) 
up what pretext La Bruyér i rema 
absent from Ca 
The title of treasur “ ht eld f twels 
vears, and which changed nothing in tl tine 
of his life, had made him, from a bourgeois 
Paris, an ¢euyer,a nobleman. He lived like a 
philosopher, with his books the st ! 
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Litchtield, Conn., his | 
Mary 


10, 1737-88 


i irthplace, 
Joseph and Baker) Allen, was 


ary He was the eldest child of bi 


parents, who removed to Cornwall, Conn., when 
he was about two vears old. 
JOHN 
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SCIENCE IN THE COUNTRY: 


POPULAR 
To tue Epiror oF THe NaTION: 
Sra: Those who are confined to the close quar- 
ters of the city, and have to depend for their 
entitic instruction and entertainment on the 


afforded 
from such men as Professor Marsh or Professor 
Tyndall, may fail to realize the liberal oppor- 
tunities of Dr. 

for example, is givipg a series of Sunday 


limited range by occasional lectures 


some of our Western localities. 


evening discourses from his pulpit in Akron, 
Obio, ove of which is reported in the Akron 
Daily Beacon of February 14. (We cannot an 


swer for the correctness of the report.) His sub- 
ject 
pose seems to have been to * justify the ways of” 
Moses ‘‘to man.” If the newspaper report is to 
be trusted, the following is the substance of a 
part of this ‘‘ most interesting discourse” 


was “ Tbe Creation,” and his laudable pur- 


In that period, science has shown, great land 
and sea whales, with monstrous serpents and 
smaller animals, as well as winged, web-footed 
fowls tilled the earth, air, and seas. Skeletons 
of aud monsters are in the great mu- 
seums of the world, showing the buge and bulky 
ere that age. Tbey roamed over the 
earth and ploughed through the seas, tyrants and 
kin ilthe earth, It was shown that at St. 
Louis there is one of tho-e ancient specimens, so 
large thata man can stand erect and walk down 


animals 
“atures of 


sof 


the throat of tbe animal into its stomach, 
which is as large as a common bedroom. 
Other specimevs were referred to, 120 feet long. 


‘These animals bad great mouths, and a full-sized 
ox would make but a single bite. It was shown 
that these creatures were so abundant tbat from 
their fat and substance have come tre great oil 
deposits of the earth. as the vegetable growth 
formed the vast coal beds. God's goodness was 
shown in providing mn that far-off age for the 
people of todoy. What a sight it would be to 
day to see animals large as a st-amboat roaming 
over the earth, browsing off the tops of the hgh- 
! If such creatures lived—ard science 
ey did—it ts no wonder that the earth is 
full of crude, strong-smelling fat.” 


es" trees 


shows t 


No wonder, indeed! The only room for sur- 


prise is in the fact that so litUe now remains of 


Is 


these disogreeable and malodorous remains. 


there not, we would tiuudly inquire of the Rev. 
Dr.—may there not be at least—something provi- 
dential in that ? What if these terrific animals 
had been still more abundant, and, finding 


for their occasional 
had deposited their ‘‘ Oriental 
in the strata beneath every rural 
? How truly painful it 
would have been to any sensitive mind to pur- 


plenty of ‘ full sized oxen” 


**single bites,” 
fragrancy” 
gentleman’s gorden 


chase some modest patch of ground for a subur- 
ban residence, and on digging the cellar to come 
the 
reminiscences of a former occupant of the size 
of a Cunarder! Most providential it is, indeed, 
that are spared this painful experience, un- 
less it may occasionally occur in Akron, Obio, 


plump into ‘‘erude aud strong smelling’ 


we 


The reporter goes on to promise the public 
that ‘*two more Sundays will be given to the 
earth and its creatures before Adam came and 
found all complete. It will well pay the time 
spent to hear the story of Moses and the scienti- 
fic facts laid alongside and compared.” 

At the conctusion of the Doctor’s discourse,” 
are gratified but not surprised to learn, *‘ that 
grand chorus from ‘The Creation,’ ‘The Hea- 
vens are Telling the Glory of God,’ was render 


we 


ed with thiiling and magnificent effect.” 
E. R. S. 


HARVARD COLLEGE AND DR. BUTLER. 
To 


Sm: 


EpIToR OF THE NATION: 


\t the dinner of the Harvard Club of 
New York, on the 2ist inst., frequent reference 


rHE 


was made to the ludicrous position in which the 
authorities of the University woulda be placed in 
being called upon to confer the degree of LL.D. 
upon the present Governor of Massachusetts. 


The Nation. 


Whether there is a rule or custom requiring such 
a step on the part of these learned men or not, 
I do not know ; but itis quite certain that it 
will not be by any means the first time thev 
have occupied just such a position in the matter 
Again and again 
they have bestowed it on men whose only possi 
ble qualification for it was their high official 
station, at which they had arrived in many 
cases by the vicious methods in use among ma- 
chine politicians, and which they filled with 
little or no ability or merit. 

Does this bigh-sounding degree, then, mean 
anything? Ifso, what? Does it imply learn 
ing, intellectual power, or statesmanship? Or 
is it simply the tribute which Harvard Uni 
versity pays to ‘‘the butcher, the baker, the 
candlestick-maker ” who happens also to be a 
smart and successful politician? What sort of 
civil-service reform is the University teaching ? 
“Get yourself elected President or Governor, 
no matter how—and no matter how you perform 
the duties of your office—and we will crown 
your successful efforts with our highest degree.” 

Looking at the long line of learned Doctors 
created within the last few years, the men of 
Harvard may rest assured that the Governor of 
Massachusetts will play his part in their annual 
farce quite as respectably as most of those who 
have heretofore been invested with this great 
honor. Perhaps he may say (because, as we all 
know, he is a bumorous man) that Harvard 
University has discovered a very good way of 
making really great men ‘‘ small by degrees,” if 
not *‘ beautifully less.” 

ANTI BUTLER (Harvard, °65). 

LOWELL, Feb. 26, 1883. 


of conferring this degree. 


SOUTHERN HOMICIDE. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: For a number of yearsI have been a 
reader of the Nation. It and the Slate, of Rich 
mond, Va., are the only papers which I now see 
regularly. IT have just read the issue of the LSth 
of January of the Nation ; the State of the Ist 
instant bad been read previously. In this num 
ber of the Nation so much has been said, and 
well said, by the correspondents as to the gene 
ral accuracy of the statements made by the 
Nation in homicide in the 
South, and the causes which have produced and 
still perpetuate the present unfortunate state of 
affairs, and by the Nation itself as to the means 
which should be used to put a step to it, that I 
shall not attempt to improve upon the one, nor 
further confirm the other; but only beg to offer 
a word of encouragement in this disagreeable 
effort to rid our system of the lead and iron, the 
probing for which is naturally so painful to the 
patient. 

While not ready to insulate the Nation upon a 
pedestal of integrity quite so dangerously lofty 
as ‘‘ A South Caroliniap,”’ nor to do obeisance 
before it with a reverence quite so profound, 
sti!] I will say (and I believe I am giving ex 
pression to the opinion of the majority of ‘‘de- 
cent people” in the South—not simply “ the best 
men ”—in saying it, although the Nation may 
not think so) that I bave always felt truly grate- 
ful to the Nation for the position it has taken in 
reference to ‘‘ troops,” 


reference to social 


‘*repudiation,” and ‘so 
cial homicide,” or against Grant, Mahone, and 
the State. I say sincerely, I thank thee tbat 
thou art not as otber men are quoad hoc, or these 
poor publicans; and 1 wish the publicans a 
speedy repentance. 

The fathers of the past generation cculd well 
say to their sons, when leaving home, “ Dcn’t 
make yourself a fool because you are from Vir- 
ginia”; but repudiation and social homicide are 
fast teaching the sons to say, ‘‘Don’t tell any- 
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body you are from Virginia.” One does not 
feel specially prone to brag, abroad, of being a 
fellow-countryman of ‘ Boss Billy,” or of the 
chivalrous participants in “affairs” and de- 
fenders of the ‘ knife-and-pistol” solution of 
petty difficulties. There are two Virginians in 
this town, at any rate, who keep exceeding 
dark on that topic just now. 

Although I am a friend of the State, and ‘‘ the 
stock of that shotgun sticking out” had been ob- 
served before you called attention to it, still, 
being at a safe distance, and knowing it to be 
the Stute’s old shotgun, and harmless to riddle 
burgers or worse knaves than I am, I shall sign 
my name to this and take the risk, abuse and 
all.— Yours truly, another renegade, 

T. R. Sampson. 


ATUENS, GREECE, Feb. 6, 1883. 


THE “NATURAL METHOD” OF TEACH 
ING LATIN. 
To THE EDITOR oF THE NATION: 

Str: The correspondence that has appeared in 
your paper on the subject of the so called “‘ Na- 
tural Method of Teaching Latin” bas suggested 
to me to ask for space to point out what appears 
to me to be the fallacy which underles the ar- 
guments of its advocates. 

This method aims at teaching a foreign lan- 
guage, not mediately, through the words and 
phrases of the learner’s native tongue, but by 
producing, if possible, an immediate and direct 
association between the foreign word or expres- 
In other 
words, it aims at repeating the natural process 
by which the learner originally acquired a 
knowledge of his native tongue ; and this is its 
But 
these admirers lose sight of the very important 
difference which distinguishes the mental state 
of a child when he first begins to learn his na- 


sion and the thing signified by it. 


great merit in the eyes of its admirers, 


tive language, from the mental state in which 
he afterward approaches the acquisition of a 
foreign language—a difference which constitutes 
so essential an alteraticn in the conditions under 
which nature originally worked as to render a 
repetition of that process impossible. 

When the child begins to pick up his own lan- 
guage, his mind is entirely unoccupied by any 
verbal svmbols whatever, and, impelled by the 
powerful instmect of association implanted in 
him by nature, he rapidly and with the greatest 
ease catches them up from bis playmates and 
guordians, and learns to associate the proper 
symbols with objects around bim. But this 
state of mind is possible only once in the course 
of his linguistic experience. Very different is 
the state of his mind when he comes to learn a 
It is already preoccupied 
with an extensive scheme of verbal signs, linked 
by almost indissoluble bonds of the strongest as- 
sociation with the objects and events that pre- 
cent themselves in his daily experience, and it 
has become impossible for him to begin the task 
of associating a new set of signs with those ob- 
jects without the old signs constantly thrusting 

bemselves in between the new signs and the ob- 
stand for, whether he wish it or not. 
in other words, the natural instinct now is to 
associate the new signs directly with the old 
and familiar signs, and only indirectly with the 
thiogs signified. The usual method, therefore, 
of teaching a foreign language by means of and 
with constant reference to one’s native tongue, 
has a juster claim to be called the “ Natural 
Method” than the method usually so called; 
and it is the method which bas been followed by 
the most successful teachers of Latin from the 
days of old Roger Ascham, who, when recom- 
mending the master to begin his instructions 
with the easier letters of Cicero, writes: ‘‘ First, 


foreign language. 


jects they 














let him teache the childe, cherefullie and plain 
lie, the cause and matter of the letter; then let 
him construe it into the 
childe may easilie carie awaie the understanding 
of it.” 

That Latin should be taught by means of, and 
with constant reference to, one’s native English, 
recommends itself further to our judgment 
when we consider that in teaching it the chief 


Englishe, so oft, as 


end aimed at is the acquisition by the pupil of 
the power of translating accurately and at sight 
into idiomatic English a passage from a Latin 
classic, and the further power of rendering into 
correct and not inelegant Latin a passage from 
an English classic. Any young man 
master of these accomplishments may congratu 


who is 


late himself on the good use he must bave made 
of a long course of training at the bands of 
judicious teachers. If he has not acquired the 
accomplishment of being able to converse in 
Latin, be can console himself with the very just 
reflection that to be able to converse in a dead 
language is, after all, an accomplishment more 
curious than useful, and that the performance of 
the best modern adepts in Latin conversation 
would, it is to be feared, sound sad jargon to 
the ears of a Terence. 
E. HAWKSLEY RHODES, 
11 NORFOLK Roab, LONDON, Feb. 8, 1883 


ARCHEOLOGY IN GREECE 
To THE EpiToR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Your correspondent, *‘ W. J. 8.,” is un 
doubtedly right, from a strictly topographical 
point of view, when he writes that stone houses 
are now being built on the nerthern slopes of thi 
Acropolis ; but as yet there is no solid building 
far enough up on the slopes to interfere with 
any ancient remains that may exist connected 
with the Acropolis as such, or to cover auy anti 
quities that may have been thrown down from 
above. It is safe to say that the slopes of the 
Acropolis, so far as they have been encroached 
upon, present no greater interest than any other 
central portion of the site of ancient Athens. 

Iam by nomeans of opinion that such Jaws 
relating to the exportation of antiquities as thos« 
of Greece are advisable everywhere, or indeed 
permanently in Greece. Their justification there 
is that every great civilized country except the 
United States is already in possession of impor 
tant remains of Greek art, and that had matters 
been left to take their course (precisely on ac- 
count of the feebleness of Greek resources u!] 
luded to by ‘‘ W. J. S.”) there would soon have 
been remains of Greek antiquity everywhere 
except in Greece. One may well deplore the 
restriction as a hindrance to the advance of 
archeology ; but it is difficult not to sympathize 
with the motive, which is most unjustly stigma 
tized by *‘ W. J. 5S.” as “ the showman’s feeling,” 
and to contrast it with the American system of 
taxing the importation of antiquities and works 
of art. While all well-informed persons must 
concur in ‘* W. J. S.’s” views regarding the in 
estimable profit to Greece and to the world of 
the transportation to England of the Parthenon 
marbles at the time when Lord Elgin took them, 
I cannot but think that now, in these days of 
easy and rapid communication, those precious 
heirlooms of Athens would be more useful were 
they taken from their dingy quarters in London 
and restored to the Acropolis. They have | 
formed their function of a chief factor in open 
ing the eyes of the world to the preéminence of 
ancient Greece ; and the incalculable 
civilization thus acquired is the only justifica- 
tion—and although unanticipated, it is ample 
justification—of the ruthless despoiling of the 
Partbenon. 








Regarding corrupt and inefficient enforce- 


The Nation. 


ment of any law there can be but one opinion 
among bonorable men the world over. But op 
enforcement 
by Greece of her law forbidding the exportation 


position to temporary and honest 


of those memorials of her glorious past that are 
left to her, must commend itself chiefly to pro 
fessional dealers in antiquities. 


* very respectfully, 
A MEMBER OF THE ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF ATHENS, 





Notes. 


TH 


Indexes 


eleventh of Mr. W. M. Griswold’s ) P 
Bangor, Maine) is ‘A General Index to 
the ¢ ti porary Review, the Fortnightly Re 
1d the Nineteenth Century,’ filling thirty 
and ¢ 
yenlarge upon the merits of tbis key 


ering the years IS65-82. It is 


SIX pages 
needless te 
by author and subject) to the choicest periodical 
Let it not be 
»wever, that it is one of a series, avd 

Mr 
lauda 
irks on bis labors from German sources, 
reports ina footnote the singular refuSal of Mr 
FP. Ao Breckhbaus to 
l"jsere 


literature for the term indicated. 
forgotten, he 
that its value is cumulative, so to speak 


Griswold, placing at the end 


| some justly 


tory re? 
send him a free copy of 
‘eit for the purpose of being (gratuitous 
ly) indexed. This is indeed shortsighted 

Dr. Holmes prepitiates the readers of the new 
edition of his * Professor at the Breakfast- Table’ 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


to the changes which 


by referring 


twenty-five years hav: 


le in standards and opmions—instancing the 
the de 
gree of beresv in a warm Unitarian like bimself, 
f which the 





tmost spec d of the tr tting horse, an 1 
one bas been heightened and the 
He therefor: hopes 
irritant 


ther signiticantly lowered. 


that ‘‘ what was once an 


The 


iowell Birthday- Book,’ 


may pow act 


as an anodyne.” same publishers bave 


brought out a‘ in which 
there are numerous happy adjustments of selec 
tions to the characters whose birthdays are noted 
on the opposite page, and, it is superfluous to add, 
a delightful and 
and prose, 

‘Primers for the People,” edited by Eugene L 
Didier, and issued by the 
Co., Baltimore, promise a great deal f 
money—e. g., in No. 6, “A 


cism,” as to certain American 


store of wit wisdom in verse 


People’s Publishing 
ra little 
of Criti 
Pre 


the sunlight of 


Primer 
writers—*' 


exposed to 


is Parkman's pamphlet, ‘Some of 
the Reasons against Wo:wan-Suffrage,’ 


l‘‘at the request of an 


has been 
association of 
womeu in and about Boston. 


Oliver & Jenkivs, New York, publishers of the 











Wheel, will begin next month an illustrated 
weekly chronicle called the Amateur Athlete, 
similar in size and general appearance to the 
per 1 al already mentioned. 

( irs relative to the collection and distri 
buti stronomical intelligence have been sent 

t by the Harvard College Observatory since it 
was! the American centre of such collection 
ind distribution in an international scheme 
Kiel being tk rresponding European centre. 
Mr. John Ritet has been placed in charge 
f this sers Observatories and private indi- 
v uls ar uimitted to the benefits of the 
spe ars, or of tele is at their own 
expense 

We bave received the slip of dates, subjects, 
ind reference lists accompanying the Hopkins 
Hall lectures of Prof. James. A. Harrison, at 
Baltimore, on Anglo Saxon Poetry, which term- 
nate tomorrow. Students anywhere would 


tind it a useful guide to texts and general trea- 





In the February Bi? ra 
Mr. Edward Solly 
the various editicns of tl Eikon I 
indicates some not vtalt i t, wit \ ‘ 

AL ChuMbera 
n of the order Even t » 
tion cannot be identified wit 

The London Times { bet ry pri } 
fulla int 


{ 
which have been offered to tl 


to as perfect 
determinati 


tolerably 


Museum, 





under consideration 1) 
subdivisions Italian, French, ar 
lv; the tirs 
with its Pentateuct x 
Phy 
braces a volume 
Anglo 
seventh century i 
of ** Hanoverian Papers t 


the Ele 


lection, 


century English, or Stowe ¢ 








Saxon ch 


tress So} 


various Eng! 
Elizabeth, James L., ¢ 1 
William and 
Henry Hvde, Earl of 4 

1688, etc. In respect t 

illuminations, t Ashburnha Vis 

as remarkable as for t t nit | § 


of England, Frar ( 


Italy are represented 
‘A Librarian ™ asks 
what i 








are therefore tr: 





MAN Papers, carel 


we have examines 


verv attractive, and tai bar Vth 
not worth reading The low pu ft iva 
zine is also in its favor 

The Belletristisches. Journal of this tv has 
issued asa premium for the subscribers to the 
thirtv-second voluine a bands e and ! 
printed steel portrait of > hiller, as a compa 
ion piece to the Lessing, Wagner, and L t i 
sued in previous years. The Schiller portrait 
was engraved after the Dannecker bust by A. 
Krausse, of Leipzig. This paper, by the way, 


unites some of the best features of German and 
American journalism, It contains nov and 
essays bv leading German writers, and at the 


same time covers the fields of American politics, 


literature, science, and art. The partly humor 
ous account of New York city life from week te 
week is one of its most readable depart: t 
The editor’s letters from Far 
began to be printed last summer, would, in book 
form, make a valuable addition to American 


tourists’ literature. 


the West, which 
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We have before referred to the reports of the 
Norwegian ‘* North Atlantic Expedition ” on the 
Voringen, directed by Prof. H. Mohn. The last 
No. 8 of the Zodlogy, contains the 
first part of Herman Friele’s valuable report on 
the Buccinide. This 


forms a careful monograph of the members of 


instalment, 


the mollusks, embracing 
the group native to the northern portion of the 
North Atlantic, thirty-five 
pages in parallel columns of 
Euglish, and illustrated by six excellent plates 


occupying quarto 


Norwegian and 
andamap. Illustrations of the wonderful vari 
ibility of these arctic forms, perhaps partly due 
to hybridization, are accumulated, together with 
1 host of valuable and important biographical 
data on the species, of which several are de 
scribed as new 

Parts 6-69 of ‘ Brehm’s Thierleben’ (chromo 
B. Westermann & Co.) deals with 
The colored representation of 


edition ; 
rodents chic fly. 
the porcupine must be highly praised as life 
like. Among the capital wood-engravings is 
one of the South American bizcacha, not often 
re presented, 

No. 102 of the Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geo 
graphical Society (New York: L. W. Schmidt) 
customary exhaustive 
classification of the geographical literature of 
the year The monthly 
are as usual full of the latest intelligence from 
the fie!d of exploration. 

In No. 2 
sari has an historical introduction to what pro 


contains Dr. Koner’s 


1882. 


Verhandlungen 


of the Naples Esplorazione, Fk, Bor- 


mises to be an extended discussion of the prime 
meridian and universal time reckoning. 

M. Em. Terquem, 15 Boulevard St.-Martin, 
Paris, began last month the publication by sub- 
<cription of a * Bibliographie des Bibliographies,’ 
by M. Léon Vallée, of the National Library. 
The first part will be an author-catalogue, with 
complete titles, checked where possible by the 
works themselves at the compiler’s command. 
The second part is arranged by subjects, with 
references from the abridged titles to the fuller. 
The edition will be small; the size of the book, 
00 pages Svo; and the price, 20 francs. 

The Brothers Henninger, Heilbronn, Wiirtem 
berg, have in press ‘ Kpurrada: recueil de docu 
ments pour servir d étude des traditions popu- 
laires.’ 

A farewell dinner was given on February 1 to 
the Danish author, George Brandes, at Berlin, 
where he has lived for five years, having left his 
country as a victim of political persecution. 
{mong the guests and speakers were Rodenberg, 
Scherer, Spielhagen, Hopfen, Lindau, Gneist, 
Kranzos, Friedrich Kapp, and many other men 
of letters. A poem by Paul Heyse on Brandes 
was also read. 

In No. 2 of Vol. v. of the 
of Mathematics, Prof. Sylvester concludes his 
article 


imerican Journal 


perhaps it would be more proper to say 
his treatise—‘* On Subinvariants ; ¢. ¢., Semi-In- 
variants to Binary Quantics of an Unlimited 
Order.” Prof. Arthur Cayley, the great Eng 
lish mathematician, contributes ‘‘ A Memoir on 
the Abelan and Theta Functions,” being a 
revision and extension of the course of lectures 
which he delivered last year at the Johns Hop- 
kins University. The scientific and personal re- 
lations of Profs. Sylvester and Cayley have been 
-O intimate, and have extended over so longa 
period, they have so often worked on a subject 
“jointly and severally,” that we presume in 
many cases it would be impossible for them- 
selves to disentangle and properly assign to each 
the credit of many of their contributions to sci- 
The mathematical world have come to 
regard them as a pair of intellectual twin bro- 
thers. Mr. W. E. Story finishes the number 
with a memoir ‘**On the Non-Euclidean Geome- 


ence, 


try,” more especially in its relations to spherical 
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trigonometry. He had before treated the sub- 
ject in its relations to plane trigonometry in 
Vol. iv. (pp. of the To all 
except professional mathematicians, and those, 
too, of a high order, any attempt to convey a 
notion of the subjects and objects of these papers 
would be simply unintelligible. Doubtless they 
nearly every one of that not 
studies 


Journal. 


29.) 00> 
Dade) 


will be read by 


very large class whose mathematical 
have been sufficiently extensive to understand 
them 


The late Dr. Leonard Bacon, of New Haven, in 
the early days of the slavery agitation, prop¢ sed 
to solve the problem through the ** Colonization 
Society,” which aimed to take the free andeman- 
cipated blacks clean out of the country. He 
was unable, however, to witness the success of 
this experiment, because the Society was killed 
or reduced to insignificance by a tract written 
by William Lloyd Garrison, and which made 
much stir at the time, entitled ‘* Thoughts on 
Colonization.” Still, Dr. Bacon did not re 
linquish the hope of having slavery dealt with in 
his own way. He attempted, by an organization 
which fell still-born, to withdraw the support of 
anti-slavery men from the genuine abolition so- 
cieties. He even went so far as to oppose the 
formation,of a political party antagonistic to 
slavery, which he early foresaw and deprecated 
as an evil, and he joined that party only at the 
eleventh hour. In fact, bis share in the anti- 
slavery controversy was a portion of his career 
which we should think his friends or biographers 
would not care to recall, or at all events dwell 
upon with any emphasis. We have, therefore, 
been somewhat surprised to see it brought up in 
an article, by one of his sons, in the March Cen- 
tury, entitled *‘ A Good Fight Ended.” It is the 
more singular because it describes the “fight” 
as having been directed primarily rather against 
‘*the so-called abolitionists than against the ad- 
vocates of slavery,” and suggests that it never- 
theless had the curious result of leading to the 
Emaucipation Proclamation, thus furnishing a 
new key to Alcott’s untitled lines— 

“ Thy trenchant and emancipating pen 

The patriot Lincoln snatebed with steady hand 

Writing his name and thine on parchment white.” 
The object of precipitating this controversy is 
not apparent, unless the article is to be taken as 
a prospectus or foretaste of the family Memoir 
now in preparation. If it be this, we shall read 
with less interest than we now expect to do the 
chapters narrating Dr. Bacon’s part in the good 
fight at Canterbury, on one side of which was 
Prudence Crandall and her friends ; and at New 
Haven, over the Manual! Labor School for blacks, 
on one side of which were Simeon Jocelyn and 
Arthur Tappan. 


— Mr. C. F. Holder, in Lippiacott’s, gives an 
entertaining account of sword-fishing ** down 
East,” in which he introduces a sword-fishing 
captain, whose manner of conversation is too 
racy and natural to suggest literary invention. 
Captain Sam's d.scription of his early innocence 
and inexperience, when he was a ** regular high- 
tide clam-digger, always a’ lookin’ fur the wind 
to lew’ard and the 


sion, 


like,” his confidential admis 
** when I ain't a’ talking you'll know I’m 
sick,” and bis account of his prudent father’s per- 
mitting him to take the family schooner and go 
sword-fishing, because she was “insured and 
hogged,” and many other little touches, will vi 
vidly recall to readers who have any knowledge 
of the New England coast the local skipper. 
Mr. Alfred M. Williams writes entertainingly on 
the subject of the Cherokees, who, 1t seems, in 
addition to other white habits, have acquired 
that of running a political convention in the ap- 
proved white manner. The convention particu- 
larly described by Mr. Williams was presided 
over by the Hon. Pig Smith, who opened the pro- 


| Number 922 





ceedings with the familiar appeal for ‘* harmony 
and enthusiasm’; a committee was appointed to 
nominate another committee to *‘ run” the party 
fora vear, and its report was adopted without de- 
bate or division ‘olmmittees have to 
withdraw for consultation into the thicket, in- 
stead of a hotel parlor; 


and soon, ¢ 


but, with the exception 
of a few little differences like these, caused by a 
will 
doubtless disappear as the thicket is swept away 
by the ride of civilization, party ‘“ politics” 
among the Cherokees seem to resemble those of 
We have no doubt that 
the Honorable Pig Smith has a ‘* home” in which 


difference of circumstances, and which 


the rest of the country. 


he ‘develops strength” from time to time as 
and 
harmony is 
displayed in the party as any statesman at Al- 
bany. 


a candidate tor one tice or another, 


is as gloomy when a 
The by-paths of American history occupy 
all the magazines mure 
head ‘* The Story of the 
from the Lower Palatinate of the Rhine founded 
on the Hudson, in Queen Anne’s time, as told by 
Mr. Charles Burr Todd, deserves attention, and, 
for a queer bit of contemporary American lite and 
manners, the account given of the ** Polanders” 
in Texas, by R. L. Daniels, is worth reading. In 
* Our Monthly Gossip ” C. P. W. makes a protest 
against and recondite nature 
of the subjects to which “ iutellectual” women 
devote themselves, and complains that a woman 


less, and under this 


Valutines,” the colony 


the abstruse 


will abandon herself with painstaking assiduity 
to the study of early Italian art, Eastern mytho- 
logy, or the categories of Kant, and lapse into 
“a state of placid speechlessness” if some sub 
ject is introduced into like the 
latest election, the defeat of Arabi, or the Irish 
troubles. 


conversation 
This has been one of the peculiarities 
of the femme savante since the days of Moliére, 
and the type of woman who will discuss matters 
of the same kind and in the same way that men 
do—thbat is to say, the woman from whose con- 
versation, if put im print, you could not tell 
whether still to 


When it does, intersexual sarcasm and 


she Was man or woman—is 
come, 
humor will be seriously lessened, whatever other 


effects may be produced. 


A curious tempest in a teapot is now raging 
in England concerning the merits and demerits 
of the hool of international 
novelists. number of the Century 


new American sc 
In the same 
in Which Mr. Warner made some humorous re- 
tlections on the British strawberry, Mr. Howells 
inadvertently praised the art of Mr. James at 
kens and Thacke- 
No sooner did this reach England than the 


World, atter its fashion, aud the Suturday Review 


the expense of the art of Di 


ray. 


after its fashion, not quite as unlike as might be 
wished, poured forth the vials of their wrath on 
the head of Mr. Howelis. 
the World and the 
Scotch 


Close on the heels of 
Suturday Review came a 
reviewer in Blackwood, By this time 
little remained of Mr. Howells and Mr. 
James, Who were reduced to impalpable powder. 
\fter the 


came the monthly; after the monthly comes tbe 


very 


But worse remaiucd behind. weeklies 


Quarterly Review, and the dust of the pulverized 
American novelists is rudely scattered tothe four 
winds of heaven 
in the old sty le. 

innuendo, aud in talse statements 


The Quarterly article is quite 
It deals freely in invective, in 
It defends the 
throne and the altar almost in the language of 
the taproom aud the stable. There has been a 
languid curiosity here to know who it was that 
was thus annoyed by the success in England of 
the American novelists. The London correspond 
ent of the New York Tribune tells us that the 
Quarterly article was written by Mr. L. J. 
Jennings, the own and only London correspond 
ent of the New York World, formerly the 
famous vituperative editor of the New York 
and this is rendered probable by tae fact 


Times; 











rere 
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that the London corresp dent of the New York | that the doggerel of Franklin’s estimable grand- 2! g other charmin 
World telegraphed to that journal that the then 


father Folger has no proper place in his series. It f the irmyth to Max M 
forthcoming Quarterly would contain a ‘‘ note 


religious intole: 


is a protest against Puritar 


worthy” article attacking the American novel however, and so far it is in harmony with th Cat Sabr ( 1 ' 
ists. He makes one insinuation that is worth | other tracts. Moreover, in the { wine lin mad t f St. ¢ ( 
tice, Which is more than can be said of any of we have the kev to the treatment of Gorton 
his opinions, and that is, that Mr. James wrote Whose mystical interpretations of Scripture 


firmed the founders of Harvard Coll i their tb 


insistance upon a “learned gospel ' ! it t l ‘ 


1 1) } } 


the article on Howells which appeared in t 


Century a few months ago, and that therefore 


i 


















































Mr. Howells’s notice of James is part of a tit-fo insuring against theological vagaries by puttit : P A , : 
tat arrangement. There is no truth in this what thoroughly trained and educated men, and thes it 
ever, as Jennings must or might have known, | on), in the ministry : } | ‘ 
because that article was signed by the author 
Mr T. S. Pe rry a ha ag me G . , 
‘ , Ne 
It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands» But these Men were, as T have } ‘ P 
i i iguinst ul 
though, untortunately, quite one-sided, as the ANG Cis Was Out Of Couvt % 
American guns after the first shot have been poe ‘ 
wholly silent. But an unexpected ally has ap M. Edouard Cuq has read bets t aC 
peared. Just as France fought with us agaiust deme des Inscriptions a monograph t ;' 
the British a century ago, so now a French critic tum Principis, the Roman Privy ¢ “ 
nes to succor the American novelist. In | tracing its progressive growth and the | 
the J le D r Mo 3s f February 1 is Which it gradually absorbed t 
becun a serie f articles on ‘* Les Nouveaux Ro- the Senate and much besid Phe study 
manciers Américains The first is signed Th scriptions, which bas done s 1D TO Pe 
Bentzon, and is devoted to a consideration of | OUP knowledge of the orthography and lex 
the writings of Mr. Howe It opens with a | Taphy of the Latin language, bas given M. ¢ : 
covsideration of the decadence of the novel | 800d results in regard to the Roman jurisp1 
in England. *Itisto America, beyond all doubt, | C&M statecraft. He bas been a t 
that w lay the best povels written in | the formal constitution of the Consilium | 
English nd herself attests this, During | Constantine, where it was previously supposed “pe : 
the year which has just passed, no book has bad | Stvp, at leastasfaras to Hadrian. In hisreignt , 
the success of ‘Democracy ‘—that brilliant and , body which started in the reign \ugu 
curious satire of American manners, which | 4 Were private conven.en f the E 
niy the good nature of a people sure enough of | Counc of war on a pea fooung-—a} 
its strength to be ready to learn the truth could | “ith a complete orgamzation and reg : ' , 
make palatable. ‘Translated at once into all | fcers. M. Cuq refers to a t 
languages, ‘Democracy’ has interested the Old | SUbmitted to its jurisdiction, and asserts t 
even more than the New World.” The critic | We ¢an follow the sions that 
then cites Mr. Bret Harte’s * Flip,” “in which a | Mong its members, ra t 
sreat talent begins to weaken,” Mr. Cable’s | that influenced the En rs to this 
reole stories, and ‘the profoundly interesting | Gecision, One of the most important 
studies of contemporary life in America” by functions was that of a High Court of J 
Mr. Howells and Mr. James. The rest of the | Under Augustus judgments were still gin 
long essay is taken up with detailed description private judges chosen by the parues them 
f Mr. Howells’s stories and with highly favor- | 20d there was no appea In the third 
able comment. The whole paper is one to be of our era all justice Was administered by ce \ 
read with attention by any one anxious to see 88tes of the Emperor, and there was a 
how an exact and realistic description of Ameri- | ™ all cases to t won Pr , 
an life strikes a clever and highly cultivated | C@led the Consisterium, How : PG 
Frencbwoman. and most momentous change was Z 
is partly set forth in M. ¢ : 
hile perfect cou exists to-day between | jy explained in full in a volu V ; 
the people of Rhode Island and their neighbors paring. The te . he ’ \ 
Massachusetts, the scbolars and antiquarians ss fer ane i ‘ apd ex ; ‘ . 
ss _ Ai Aa ‘ ‘ . ‘ 
of the two States contrive to perpetuate the h’s of appeal, a right w ‘ ; 
torical animosities out of the oppres power of the Emperors I 
sion by “the Bay ” of the ** Pri e Planta law admitted appeal in 
tions Ihe two latest issues in the series of which a judge had delegated bis pow :, SS S JAPAN 
‘Rhode Island Historical Tracts” (Providence the decision of bis subordivat se os ae? 
S. S. Rider) arein evidence. Oneisa posthumous | joct to his revision. In order to be able to inte ate ©, rt, ane o 
* Defence of Samuel Gorton and the Settlers of | yone in judicial decisions it was neces ‘ ;, ! 
Shawomet,” by the late Chief-Justice Brayton Emperors to create and mul > amen , t AAOnG naps, Green & § Ne 
the other, Peter Folger’s ** Looking-Glass for the — j,acicty stes could } a aay , s & Welford OS 
limes.” Gorton wus a man who contrived, with 9 neil pe ith st , hd M t l e that 
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the architecture and other arts of the people. In 


this second part the author begins with a brief 
consideration of the two religions which exist in 
Japan—the Buddhist the Shinto ; he 


finds that these have supplied respectively the 


and and 


two fundamental impulses which have given the 


art its character—namely, the love of nature and 

the spirit of conscientiousness of workmansbip. 

The Buddhist not destroy 
] + 


jure the smallest created thing,” 


“will an Insect or in 


and he has a 
peculiar regard and affection for the beauty of 
these things, and for flowers and shrubs; whil 
in the Shinto religion “ the mirror is said to sym 
bolize the manner in which actions and thoughts 
Hence the constant 
use of natural forms in Japanese and the 
thoroughness of work and perfection of finish 


should be open and visible.” 
art, 


even in hidden members of architecture, and on 
the insides and the bottoms of their various ob- 
jects of manufacture 

In the view of some able scholars of art it is 
considered that the Japanese modes of building 
are such as hardly to rank properly under the 
head of architecture, partly on account of its 
openness and the want of fixed foundation, and 
partly on account of its want of constructive 
character. The first of these reasons for this view 
seems not to occur to Mr. Dresser, and against 
the second he contends—showing that building in 
Japan affords instances of some curious and bigh 
ly ingenious constructive devices, especially in the 
pagoda, where the enormous upri. ht central pil 
lar, which to the superficial eye appears to rest 
upon the ground and to stiffen and support the 
successive stories, is in reality hung from the top, 
the lower end being heid several incbes from the 
ground, like the clapper of a bell, so tbat in times 
of earthquake it raay swing back and forth, and 
thus by its weight keep the centre of gravity 
within the base of the tower. Such devices are 
admirably suited to the conditions that have to 
be met, no doubt; but there is yet force in the ob 
jection that Japanese architecture is not generally 
based upon entirely sound constructive principles 

that the constructive sense of the Japanese is 
somewhat deficient. For instance, on page 148 
(Fig. 47) Mr. Dresser gives an interior view of the 
roof of atemple, showing a mode of construction, 
said to be very common, where ‘double king 
posts” are employed. Now, if are 
framed as to depend from the rafters and up- 


hold the 


these so 
sagging tendency of the tie-beam, then 
they indeed But they 
have the appesrance of being so; they 
appear rather as pillars set upon the horizon 


are true king-posts, 


not 


tal beam to sustain the purlins carrying arched 
We suspect that this last is the actual 
construction, and if it is 
depend for its security entirely upon the massive- 
and the fact that these tim 
especially the borizontal 


rafters 
so the structure must 


ness of the timbers; 
bers are very massive 
beams upon which the so-called king-posts rest 

tends to confirm this suspicion. <A further indi- 
eation of the want of constructive sense is afford 
ed by the arrangements of shelves and the man- 
ner of supporting them in many Japanese cup- 
boards and cabinets. In these one shelf is often 
made to rest upon a single slender upright mem 
ber rising from a shelf below, 
whatever to support this lower shelf 
superincumbent weight at the point, or near the 
The 


strength of such a piece of work depends wholly 


with nothing 
and its 


point, where the weight falls (see Fig. 106). 
upon that of 
of grooving and dovetailing, in which methods of 
joining wood the Japanese are wonderfully in 
genious and skilful But 
building seems often to violate constructive prin 


the material used and upon a system 


although Japanese 


ciples, itis yet very curious and Interesting in 
many ways, and especially so, as we have already 


seen in the case of the pagoda, in its adaptation 
to meet the earthquake shocks with which the 
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country is frequently visited. Mr. Dresser shows 
that a house in Japan consists essentially of little 
more than a roof supported upon upright posts 
resting loosely upon flat stones; the whole struc 
ture being so framed together that in times of 
earthquake it may freely rock and shift about, 
as one may cause a chair to do upon an even 
floor, without harm. 

\s the temples of Egypt are supposed to have 
had their prototypes in the reed dwellings of the 
primitive times, so Mr. Dresser looks for the ori 
gin of Japanese forms of building among the 
abodes ot the early Japanese people; and he finds 
among the present Aino inhabitants of the north 
ern island (Yesso),a people who retain very 
primitive habits, forms of building which seem 
to lend plausibility to this theory. Upon this 
outside influences 

The Chinese, the 
missionaries from 


original prototype various 
have been brought to bear. 
and the Buddhist 
Central Asia brought each some new elements of 
style to Japan. The form of roof seems to bave 
been first derived from that of tbe rudely thatched 
Aino Temple, and to have been afterward modi 

fied by the Chinese tent-like form—a pole, like 
the ridge-pole of a tent, with rafters bent in cor- 
respondence with the sagging of tent canvas, be- 
ing characteristic of many Japanese roofs. In 
the course of his remarks upon the ornamenta- 
tion of buildings the author reiterates a theory 
which bas found favor in some quarters—name- 
ly, that structure must not be falsified by enrich 

ment, and that structural members should be 
rendered promivent by colorand ornamentation. 
We do not consider this a true theory. Weshould 
not, indeed, contend that structure might rightly 
be falsified; but in our view it may, with perfect 
propriety, be concealed, as it verily is in a vast 
number of the noblest architectural monuments 
in the world. And these monuments frequently 
also contradict the assertion that structural 
membrrs should be rendered prominent by color 
and ornamentatioi—as, notably, in the case of 
the Parthenon. Moreover, the theory seems 
wholly to conflict with the principles of decora- 
tion in nature. 

From the consideration of arcbitecture and 
ornament Mr. Dresser passes to the subject of 
drawing and painting, illustrating this portion 
of his work by a series of woodcuts, executed in 
Japan, which form a very interesting and attrac- 
tive feature of the book. Attention is called to 
the remarkably living character of tbe Japanese 
renderivgs of the forms of birds, animals, and 
plants. With however few strokes a creature 
is drawn, its life is unmistakably and admirably 
expressed. European artists bave only in ex- 
ceptional cases shown the capacity of thus enter- 
ing into and representing the life of the lower 
orders of animal being ; as compared with the 
drawings of the Japanese, their creatures are 
apt to more less suggestion of 
stuffed specimens. Japanese graphic art is, 
bowever, singularly limited. It is never more 
than sketching. They know nothing of chia- 
and finished forms of painting do 
not exist in Japan. Moreover, they show a 
strange incapacity to drawtbe human figure or 
the figures of the higher animals with any dig- 
nity or truth. Men and horses are generally 
conceived by them in repulsively grotesque forms 

more or less like the representation of the “God 
of Wisdom ” (Fig. 146 in tbis book. 

The account given of the method of drawing 
with the brush held at arm’s length is suggestive 
and instructive; but some remarks upon the cha- 
racter of angularity in Japanese drawing lead 
the author into too sweeping and short-sighted 
value of angu- 
larity as a methad. 286), “ Rounded 
lines, if used in a sketch, generally produce 
feebleness of effect; whereas, angularity in draw- 


Corea hs, 


convey or 


roscuro, 


generalizations respecting the 
He says (p. 





ing gives vigor and life.” Now, this is a pro 
foundly untrue and misleading statement. 
Rounded lines by no means necessarily produce 
feebleness of effect, nor is angularity any more 
expressive of vigorand life than it is of the oppo 
site of these. Indeed, a moment's attention will 
show, we think, that the angularity of the ex 
ample (Fig. 125, which is especially praised for 
this quality) has a precisely opposite effect from 
that which our autbor supposes, and that what 
life there 1s in the drawing is secured wholly by 
the character of the curves. In the leaves of the 
plant represented in this figure, the curves of 
nature are, in many places, reduced to sbarp 
angles, and the effect produced is really as if the 
leaves were broken. Of course, where apy ten 
dency to angularity occurs in living objects, the 
expression of life requires the due rendering of 
this quality as much as that of curvature. But 
this is very different from changing the curves 
themselves into angles. In nature, angles are 
constantly associated with curves, and if this 
fact is overlooked, and curves are given in place 
of the angles, feebleness will result in the draw- 
ing, it is true. 
angles by which nature’s curves are foiled has 
been common with weak draughtsmen, and this 
practice may well be spoken against: but, by the 
theory of Mr. Dresser, the fault is not corrected: 
another fault is simply introduced. That is, 
where in the one case the angles of nature are 
rendered by curves,in the other the curves of 
nature are rendered by angles. 

This mistaken theory about angularity is a 
somewhat common one. It has grown out of a 
comparatively recent Continental method of ele 
mentary instruction in drawing, 
are resolved into systems of right lines and angles 
as a means of makinz them more tangible to be 
ginners. The method has gradually crept up 
into the more advanced practice of art students 
and artists. Itis a good method if not carried 
too far, but it 1s carried too far when angularity 
is regarded as a permanent substitute for curva- 
ture. When the method is rightly employed, the 
right lives and angles are used in order that the 
true character of the curves may be more sure!y 
attained—that is, they are used for the sake of 
the curves. But the method is wrongly employed 
when the curves of nature are sacrificed to it. 
The fallacy of ovr autbor’s dictum on this point 
may be furtber shown by a consideration of the 
character of delineation among the Greek and 
Italian designers. With them there are no in- 
stances of the slightest approach to this angular 
method. On the contrary, they draw ¢very- 
thing that in nature is curved in “ rounded lines,” 
the vigor and life of nature being expressed, in 
tbe only way that they really can be, by strict 
attention to the varying characters of the curves 
(compare Fig. 125 with any photograph from a 
drawing of plant form by Leonardo da Viuci). 
An examination of the vast collection of Greek 
vases in the British Museum, and of the drawings 
by the old masters in Florence, will show that 
this is absolutely so. Allied to the method of re- 
ducing curved lines to angular ones i drawing, 
is that of reducing curved surfaces to planes in 
sculpture. This also may be useful! during the pro- 
gress of a work; but it may be instructive to con- 
sider that the example ot the great sculptors of 
the past lends no support toit. The various un- 
finished marbles of Michael Angelo in Florence, 
for instance, sbow that he never “ blocked out” 
his work in that way, but that he even rough- 
hewed the stone in rounded masses. - 

Mr. Dresser has an instructive chapter on 
“ Analogies and Symbols,” in which he discusses 
the question of the derivation of ornamental 
styles, and makes some good remarks about the 
value of decorative forms as means of arriving 
at more exact knowledge respecting the affinities 


A tendency tbus to overlook the 


where curves 
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of races. And there are several chapters on the 
manufacture of Japanese lacquer ware, pottery, 
metal work, and textile fabrics. 
a square octavo, and is handsomely printed. 


The volume is 


MORISON’S MACAULAY.—IL. 
Macaulay. 3y J. Cotter Morison. 
Men of Letters Series.) London : Macmillan 
& Co.; New York: Harper & Bros. 
Mr. Mortson’s original, subtle, and profound 
criticism of Macaulay bas rendered one great 
it has clearly 


[English 


service to all intelligent readers : 
defined the true issues which must be decided 
before a settled opinion can be formed on Mac- 
aulay’s place in literature. These issues are, to 
state the matter broadly, twofold ; 

First. Did Macaulay succeed in carrying out 
his own idea of the task to be performed by an 
historian ¢ His conception of his work is in the 
main clear. 
letters. Literature was the art to which he was 
devoted with passion ; history was to him the 
grandest and most impressive branch of litera 
ture. History was, in his judgment, the narra- 
tion of past events. That man was the greatest 
and most perfect historian who could tell the 
tale of the past at once with such truth and with 
such foree of imagination as to bring the story 


He was, above all things, a man of 


of bygone ages actually before the eyes of mo- 
dern readers. 
gaged in painting a series of literary pictures 
which differed from the creations of the histori- 
cal novelist in the fact that they were true, and, 
because of their truth, surpassed the interest of 
the most interesting romance. In this point of 
view, the passage from Macaulay’s letters which 
has made a far too unfavorable impression upon 
Mr. Morison has great importance : 


The historian was an artist en- 


“T have at last begun my historical labors. 
. . . The materials for an amusing narrative 
are immense. I shall not be satisfied unless I 
can produce something which shall for a few days 
supersede the last fashionable novel on the tables 
of young ladies.” 

Remember that this language is used in the 
letter to a friend; it has, and is intended to 
have, a tone of epistolary badinage. You must 
not take a joke seriously. When these allow- 
ances are made, it is easy enough to see that 
Macaulay’s language conveys in a light form 
his conviction that truth properly told was full 
of interest, and that he possessed the power to 
tell the tale of English greatness so that it 
should entrance others as it had throughout his 
life entranced himself. This was the aim of his 
labors, It is, we think, impossible to read either 
Macaulay’s works or Mr. Morison’s criticisms 
without seeing that in the main Macaulay suc- 
ceeded in the attainment of his object. The 
worst defect which, from his own point of view, 
can be fairly laid to his charge is excessive dif- 
fuseness. He assuredly planned an edifice which 
under no possible circumstances could he have 
brought to completion. This want of the power 
duly to measure out his work is characteristic of 
the generation among whom Macaulay lived. 
It is due, no doubt, in a measure to his over 
weening desire that his narrative should be abso- 
lutely clear and intelligible to every reader 
Still, make what excuses one will, a tendency t 
diffuseness is a charge from which Macaulay 
cannot be acquitted. But the other accusations 
pressed by Mr. Morison—namely, want of gene- 
ralized and synthetic views and deficiency in the 
historical spirit—are rather charges against 
Macaulay’s whole theory of history than just criti 
cisms on the mode in which that view is carried 
into execution. 

‘*He has not,” Mr. Morison urges, ** grasped 
and reproduced in well-weighed general propo 
sitions the import and historical meaning of the 
Stuart period, which was his real object; he 






‘The 


N ation. 


has painted many h alm 
dundant fulness, but be has not traced the ev 
tion of ideas and principles which mark its pecu 
liar character.” 





These remarks are in themselves perfectly 
just. 
‘evolution of ideas and principles” from sixty 


There is more to be learned about the 
pages of Gneist’s *‘ Englisches Verwaltungsrecht ’ 
than from the whole of Macaulay’s tive 

But Macaulay’s object was not the same as the 
object of Gneist. A picture is a good thing, and 
so also isa map ; but it is vain to complain that 
a splendid picture has not the merits of a may 

So, again, with regard to the censur 
lay for constantly comparing the past with the 
present. Such comparisons bave in bis 
their object is to make 


Phere is no more 





a distinct aim : 
intelligible to modern readers 
effective way of achieving this 
trasting things as they were with things ast 
now are, To tell us that in Tunbridge W s 
“wesee a town which would a hundred 


sixty years ago have ranked in populat 
fourth or fifth among the 
the brilliancy of the shops and the 
private buildings far surpass anvthing that 
England could then show “—is surely to conve 
ina Vivid manner real and valuable informa 


tion. It impresses on even the most cat 


student the fact that the England of Cromw 
and of the Stuarts was a country of what we 
should now call small towns and scanty poy 
tion. That this was so, no one in doubt ; t 
there is probably not one a thousand readers 


who does not constantly require to have br 
home to himinaform which he can neit 
misunderstand nor forget, how different was tl 
England of the seventeenth century from tl 
England of to-day. Mi 
wanting in intelligence. When an opponent 


Disraeli Was a man t 


asked, ‘* Where are now the thousands of fre 
bolders who came from Buckinghamshire at 
the call of 
** They are where I should expect to find tl 


Hampden 


in Buckinghamshire; and if the Tory 
Was not imposed upon by his own stnartness 


followers certainly thought the reply 
sive. They never retlected for a moment t 
the men who rallied round Hampden wet i 
very different class and of verv different p 
cal weight from the freeholders w Mr. Dis 
raeli found it convenient to treat as theu 
sentatives, 

Secondly, What was the wort] Macaulay 
conception of bistory On t inswer to this 


inquiry the battle between Macaulay's as 











ants and his admirers will ultimately nav 
be fought out. The reaction against Ma 
is mainly due to the growth and prev 
two views of history which are ra lly opposed 
to, or at least essentially different from. t 
conception of history adhered to byt last 
and all but the greatest, of historical narrators 
Carlyle and his s hav s \ 
enough with tl gener v vs of t ited 
! as, to spea it ‘ . N 
©. rre I R ‘ t t sast 
f imagina | ting as has ev 
1 But sn believe that 
Oy¢ vas ft Pp! © a Hs 
vents about w bh writes. H 
true ne zita st sav his avowed, a was 
to take the Rev t isa text f which t 
preach t truths o1 cmas of which be was 
the prophet. No reader can forget the tin 
when he st 2 scription of | . 
XV.'s deat t is s way, the g lest his 
torical sez ver pr hed. But it is, after 
" a splendid s not a ipter hi 
tory Now, Macaulay is f lLandag 1 deal 
t fond, of rtain kinds of exposit his 
whole ge Ss is that a narrator He tells his 
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iry powers of narration that mit of histor 
analvsis or capacity for tracing the evolu 
ideas and principles which is exhibited 
by such writers as Gneist or De Tocquevill 
I tices of ippear to assert, as Mr 
Moris isionally seems to sugypest 
t an author who does not trace out the 
grow f ideas hardly deserves to be called an 
storian, and certainly has neylected one, if not 
the chief, of an historian’s duties Now, to the 
truth of this assertion we distinctly demu A 


writer who brings before us a true picture of the 
ervice the importance of which 
in hardlv be exaggerated Generalizations 


it the past, the evolution of ideas, the his- 
of principles, and the like, 
are in their way things of great interest and im 


, but they are almost unmeaning. to a 
mind the facts of 


to which the generalizations refer, or in 


student who has not before his 


which the ideas grew up, It would, for instance, 
be all but impossible for any one to read with 


profit De Tocqueville’s ‘Ancien Régime’ with 


yut some clear conception of the history of 


France. It would certainly be very unprofitabh 


to read about the growth of ideas under the 
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knowledge of the events, 
Mac- 
aulay, and writers like Macaulay, do not, it is 


Stuarts without some 


say, of the Rebellion and the Restoration. 
true, explain the past, but, when successful, they 
do what 
the past. 
cause it enables us to appreciate historical specu- 


is even more essential—they show us 
Nor is narrative of value merely be 


lation. Theories about history, however inge- 
nious and however profound, are always transi- 
tory ; they represent the knowledge and ideas 
of the age in which they grow up. Narrative 
is, in so far as it is true, the very basis on which 
such theories of history depend. There is no 
need whatever to depreciate authors who under- 
take to analyze the causes which have produced 
The field of historical 
investigation has room enough for the employ- 
ment of every kind of talent. We need investi- 
gators, we need critics, we need narrators ; each 
class deser ves its appropriate praise. But there 
is at the present moment some real danger lest 
the importance of narration should be under- 
rated ; and as long as the tendency to such an 
underestimate of one form of history exists, it is 
certain that ordinary readers will hardly rate at 
his full worth the writer whom Mr. Morison has 
pronounced one of the best, if not the best, of all 
historical story-tellers, 


a given state of society. 


BOLLES’S FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

The Financial History of the United States 
from 1789 to 1860. By Albert 8S. Bolles. 
D. Appleton & Co, 1885, 

THE financial history of the United States pos 
sesses great interest for all who are disposed 
to give sober study to economic or political sub- 
jects. It is, however, a very difficult subject to 
treat. The material with which the historian 
has to deal is very hard and stubborn. If he 
does not go into a certain detail of dates and 
figures, he does not fairly state the matter ; if 
he tries to generalize and summarize, he loses 
the finer traits of the history in which its chief 
interest and value lie ; if he goes into statistical 
and historical detail, he becomes very dry, and 
he exhausts the patience of the reader. We had 
good hopes of Mr. Bolles’s second volume. He has, 
indeed, studied carefully, and he gives the re 
sults of his study with fidelity ; but he does not 
seem to us to have hit that proportion of parts 
of his subject which was desirable, and he has 
not given to his book the animation which was 
its theme attractive. If 
not mistaken, there are elements of 
almost romantic interest in the financial history 
under discussion, but it would require especial 
tact and skill to bring them out. Mr. Bolles so 
arranges bis essay that he goes over the same 
ground a number of times—a mode of treatinent 
which must, we think, distract and tire his read- 
ers. Under it, the crises of 1819 and 1837 sink 
Would it not be the 
true mode of making the subject interesting to 
hold these two periods as great centres, to and 
around which the course of events should be 
traced? We have also been astonished to notice 
how entirely the Bank of the United States fades 
into the background, and how, in general, the 
banking and currency history is made second- 
ary. The story of the Bank of the United States 
is a drama, almost a tragedy, by itself, and the 
banking and currency history deserves study, 
and would excite interest. 

Mr. Bolles takes that view of Hamilton and 
Gallatin which is rapidly winning the suffrages 
of all modern students of our history. He thinks 
that Jackson was a mischief-maker. He does 
not, however, enter into any detail of the politi- 
cal history. His method leads him to neglect 


necessary to render 
we are 


into insignificant incidents. 


the mutual relations of cfrrency and tariff, and 
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he does not take much notice of the connection 
of both with politics. 
important occasion on which financial legisla- 
tion reacted on politics—the nullification strug- 
gle—he says: ‘‘A force bill, as it was called, 
Was speedily enacted; but the South Carolinians, 
seeing the strong arm of the Government up- 
lifted to vindicate the laws, suddenly changed 
their purpose, the nullification ordinance was 
repealed as hastily as it bad been passed, and 
tranquillity was restored.” This cannot be al- 
lowed to pass as a correct description of the 
events to which it refers. It takes no account of 
the compromise tariff which was passed with 
the Force Bill, and before the nullification ordi- 
nance was repealed. 

It is in the case of the history of the tariff, 
however, that the book has surprised and 
disappointed us. In the more strictly finan- 
cial parts of the book we have wondered at 
the author’s selection of topics, and have asked 
ourselves again and again what had become 
of those which we regard as of commanding 
interest. Also, it has seemed to us that, al- 
thongh he bad gone over all the ground with 
fidelity, he had failed to master it; nor do 
his critical remarks appear to be strong or al- 
wayscorrect. But when we come to the tariff, 
it is evident that the author has not reached a 
positive conclusion, or else that the limitations 
of a professor in the Wbarton School of Finance 
and Economy have crippled bim to the point of 
helplessness. To profess a science in a school 
which has a scientific creed has always been 
found incompatible with sound scholarship. 
There is an impression in the minds of many 
that in Pennsylvania the college trustees find 
out what is true in political economy, and 
then hire professors to teach it. We did not 
suppose that Mr. Bolles was just the kind of 
man for such a position, but we are shut up, for 
the explanation of his treatment of an impor- 
tant subject, either to his imperfect mastery of 
it or to the necessities of his position. 

He correctly explains the origin of the tariff 
in 1789: ** Homs manufactures were encouraged, 
not solely to get them cheaper, either imme- 
diately or prospectively, but because revenge 
was sweet, even if purchased at considerable 
cost to the avenger.” He, however, passes no 
criticism on this policy of vengeance. He takes 
no account of the state of the currency under 
the Confederation, or of the effect which the 
disordered currency had on trade, and the fal- 
lacies about foreign trade to which it gave en- 
couragement. Here and elsewhere the current 
fallacies about ‘‘overtrading” and the balance 
of trade and the drain of specie are repeated by 
him ascorrect and satisfactory explanations of 
events. ‘‘The destruction of our credit, there- 
fore, was a blessing to the home manufacturer.” 
Tbe manufacturers appear throughout Mr. 
Bolles’s history like the English landowners in 
the old Corn-Law times—always prospering by 
the calamities of others, and never able to suc- 
ceed if other people are well off. On page 86, 
Mr. Bolles quotes a silly old story about two 
machines which were bought and carried away 
by British craft in order to ruin American in- 
dustry. We do not understand how anybody 
who has ever studied political economy can be- 
lieve or seriously repeat such a fiction. It 
must be that there was no one in Philadelphia 
patriotic enough, or with business energy 
enough, to bid up the price and keep the ma- 
chinfs. Instead, they raised a wail because 
there was no law as yet to enable them to raise, 
by taxes on somebody else, enough to buy the 
machines and k2ep them in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bolles regards the embargo and thesecond 
war as having been ‘‘salutary” in that they 
forced manufacturing here. How great, then, 


Speaking about the most 





would have been our calamity if there bad been 
peace, quiet, and prosperity from 1805 to 1815! 
He thinks that were ‘‘the most 
powerful adverse influence to manufacturing.” 
He speaks of them as *‘ forcing goods into the 
market beyond the actual wants of the people” 
(p. 388), 


“auctions” 


He speaks of ‘ waves” of imports 
which overwhelmed the American producer in 
1S17 and 1818. He believes that when the home 
producer was crushed the foreigner immediately 
raised the price (p. 369). He repeats the apocry- 
pbal quotation of Lord Brougham, that Ameri- 
can industries ought to be strangled. He quotes 
a foolish argumentation of Mallory on the ques- 
tion whether tariff taxes fall on the consumers, 
and also one of Rush’s model sophisms on the 
question whether tariff taxes raise prices (p. 398), 
He appears to be satisfied with an argument 
which he quotes from Appleton to prove that 
the Southerners did not ‘exchange cotton for 
manufactures” (p. 421). He puts himself in the 
attitude of the manufacturers who pointed to 
decline in prices as proofs of calamity and bad 
legislation, although, as above stated, he appears 
also to side with those who hold that tariffs 
lower prices (p. 427). To him, therefore, decline 
in prices under lower taxes seems to prove that 
the taxes ought to be put on again, not that 
they never should have been put on. He speaks 
of the United States as ‘‘ the emptying-ground 
for the foreign manufacturer,” who made use of 
auctions to ‘push off” bis goods (pp. 429, 459). 
We can understand that the American producer 
did not like that, and we can see how it was 
likely to ruin the Englishmen, but the American 
consumers must have revelled in abundance. He 
tells us—a fact which we had never known be 
fore—that in 1841 the cotton and woollen manu- 
facturers conspired with the New York Custom- 
house officers ‘‘to check importations by in- 
creasing the prices of invoices, and seizing goods, 
and subjecting importers to unexpected annoy- 
ances” (p. 431). Hitherto we bad beard only of 
“ fraudulent invoices,” etc., devised by importers 
to defeat the protective system. 

Mr. Bolles regards the tariff of 1842 as a 
model, and boldly faces the problems which his 
admiration of it arouses. His soJution, how- 
ever, is more trencbant than adequate (p. 446). 
The tariff of 1846, of course, he regards as a 
lamentable mistake. He takes no notice of the 
effect of the repeal of the Corn Laws on this 
country, although that was undoubtedly the 
most important event in the history of our 
tariff, on account of its effect upon the profits of 
our agriculture, and on the comparative profits 
of our industries, and on the distribution of our 
population ; but he regards the Irish famine as 
having been a piece of good luck for us. That, 
aud the discovery of gold ia California, which 
provided means to meet the ‘“‘ drain of specie” 
to pay for over-importation, saved us from the 
consequences of our folly in the tariff of 1546, 

We can only say that all this seems to us to 
furnish a striking illustration, how possible it is 
to study history without learning anything 
from it. 


and Character. 
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Oddities in Southern Life 
Edited by Henry Watterson. 
tions. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

TuIs compilation from the works of Southern 

humorous writers has been made with judgment, 

and was worth making. Its historical value, 
both in a social and aliterary point of view, is 
considerable, and it will be found interesting 
even (as in ‘*‘ Major Jones’s Travels”) where it is 
far from being amusing. Every one must ad- 
mire the exquisite art of ‘‘ Uncle Remus,” and 
admit the cleverness of the authors of * Sut 

Lovingood” and the ‘‘Dukesborough Tales,” 

while Juige Longstreet’s ‘Georgia 


Scenes” 
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Southern 
the 
which 


will always remain a_ respectable 
This is but a_ glimpse of 
contents of Mr. Watterson’s volume, 

does not profess to be encyclopedic, and yet is 


classic. 


liberal enough to include in its selections such 
waifs as Congressman Knott’s famous Duluth 
speech, Prentice’s Louisville-Courier squibs, and 
the anonymous “ Harp of a Thousand Strings.” 
Prefatory notices tell us something of the several 
writers and of the dates of their works, though 
less than would content the bibliographer. From 
these it becomes apparent, before Mr. Watter- 
son points out the curious fact, that Georgia 
has been more prolific in humorists—and among 
them the very best—than any other part of the 
South. 

Ove quickly discovers here the sources of a 
large share of the Americanisms in Bartlett's 
Dictionary, and sometimes catches a locution in 
the very act of forming, as when Davy Crockett 
says: ‘‘‘ Let us hear the colonel,’ cried another; 
and soI mounted the stump that had been cut 
down for the occasion, and began to bushwhack 


in the most approved style.” But, however curi 
ous the dialectic peculiarities thus revealed, the 
social conditions far surpass them in interest. No 
one can doubt the essential truthfulness of the 
portraiture of character and manners to which 
so many writers have contributed, with so much 
mutual confirmation. 
tion an agricultural, slaveholding, frontier, land- 


We bave under observa- 


‘re or less Jawless and viclent 
The 
dramatis personce most part il 
literate, coarse, and, on brutal. 
The book opens with the private rehearsal, as 
an interlude in ploughing, of ‘all the parts 
of all the characters in a Courthouse fight,” by a 
youth who “ was jist seein’ how I could ’a’ fout,” 
and this is succeeded by a sickening account of 
a real encounter between neighborhood bullies. 
Nothing, again, is more strikiog than the uncon- 
scious incidental record of 
monplaces. Take, for instance, the sequel to the 
surreptitious game of 
Suggs and the colored boy, Bill. The scene is un- 
der a mulberry tree (p. 45) : 


speculating, and 
tne days before the war. 
for the 


occasion, 


community 10 
are 


slaveholding com- 


cards between Simon 


‘The old man Suggs made no remark to any 
one while he was seizing up Bill—a process 
which, though by no means novel to Simon, 
seemed to excite in him a sort of painful in 
terest. He watched it closely, as if endeavor- 
ing to learu the precise fasbion of his father’s 
knot: and when at last Bill was swung up a tip- 
toe to a limb, and the whipping commenced, 
Simon’s eye followed every movement of his 
father’s arm; and as each blow descended upon 
the bare shouiders of his sable friend, his own 
body writhed and ‘ wriggled’ in involuntary 
sympathy.” 


Or take this camp-meeting scene (p. 63): 


“*Dear soul alive! don’t he talk sweet? cried 
an old lady in black silk. *Whar’s John Dobbs? 
You Sukey!’ screaming at a negro woman on the 
other side of the square, ‘ef you don’t hunt up 
your Mass John in a minute, and have him bere 
to listen to his ’sperience, V'll tuck you up when 
[ git home and give you a hundred and fifty 
lashes, madam! see ef I don’t! Blessed Lord!’ 
referring again to tbe Captain’s relation, * aint 
it a precious ‘scourse?’” 


The South has moved away from this condi- 
tion—legally, if not altogether spiritually ; and 
absolutely from the point of view contained in 
the following extract: 


“*No! but,’ ses the old man, ‘they ‘ve got 
plenty of white servants at the North, what you 
can hire for httle or nothing.’ 

***Goodness gracious | ses old Miss Stallins: 
‘white servants! Weill, the Lord knows 1 
wouldn't have none of ‘em “bout me.’ 

‘**Nor me, neither,’ ses Mary. ‘It mav d 
well enuff for people what don’t know the differ 
ence between niggers and white folks; but I 
could never bear to see a white gall toatin’ my 
child about, and waitin’ on me hkea nigger. It 
would hurt my conscience to keep anybody "bout 


‘The 


Nation. 


me in that condition who was as white and good 
as me.’ 
‘ But,’ 

up to it.’ 

** Well,’ ses Mary, ‘the more sin to them that 
brings ‘em up to be servants. A servant, to be 
any account as a servant, has got to bave a dif 
ferent kind of a spirit from other people: and 
anybody that would make a nigger of a white 
child because it was pore, hain’t no Christian 
principles in ‘em.’” 


ses Mr. Mountgomery, ‘ they're brung 


The survivals at the South of the social life 
depicted in this book are probably more nume 
rous than any one imagines, though their range 
is constantly narrowing. We sball point to one 
which 
columns, and for which many explanations have 


has been much discussed of late in our 


been offered, * the war” aod * reconstruction 


included. The Southern testimony about to be 


cited is taken from the chapter on * Flush 
Times,” the period in question being about the 
year 1856. The statement is general for the 
Southwest, and the italics are the author's 
(p. 104 


‘Occasionally the scene was diversitied by a 
murder or two, which, though perpetrated from 
behind a corner, or bebind the back of the ce 
ceased, whenever the accused chese to stand his 
trial, was always found to be committed in self 
defence, securing the bomicide sn honorable ac 
quittal at the hands of his pee is 

We should be misrepresenting * Oddities in 
Life’ if 
that its seriousness was 
The reverse is the case, 


Southern we conveyed the impression 





sreater than its drollery. 


How to Succeed ; In Publie Life, as a - 
as a Physician, as a Musician, as an Engineer, 
as an Artist, in Mercantile Life, as a Farmer, 
as an Inventor, and in Literature A Series 
of Essays by Senators Bayard and Edmunds; 
Drs. John Hall, Willard Parker, and Leopold 
Damrosch; Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith, W. Hamil 
ton Gibson, Lawson Valentine, C 
Geo. B. Loring, Thomas Edison, F. P. Roe, 
and Lyman Abbott. Edited, with an Int: 
duction, by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
(Handy-Book Series, No. 26.) G. P 


1882. 


mMimnissioner 


sx ms, 


THE title of this handbook, on the subject of sue- 


cess in life, gives a fair idea of its contents 
Considering, however, the interest of the sub 
ject, the volume is rather disap} ting \ 


great deal of it consists of moral advice, « 


sort which children get ju the nursery and in 





chureh (many ef the articles first appeared 
the Christian Union) ; anda critic mav fairly 
suggest that success in life is not usually among 
moralists regarded as a safe motive for 





pliance with the moral law. The worl 


of successful men who are by no means ex 


amples of a strict attention to duty, but, on th: 





contrary, neglect many plain duties altogether 


Dr, Abbott and many of his contributers d t 
seem to be aware that in each profession or 
cupation there are special virtues which lead t 
success, and, at the same time, vices whi j 
not seriously interfere with, or which even aid, it 
Aman may make a great success as an advocat 








for instance, and be a complete spendthrift 








Webster and many other lawyers are instances 
of this. Again, a man may succeed in the dry 
goods business, and yet be mean, ignorant, and 
unjust t A man may s ed as a 
quack th f stupendous lying. Tl 
ilv i o this is that these 
are not cases of true success or Christian 
success and Dr. Abbott seems to va ite Le 


is view of the matter and a belief that 


tween tl 


a real Christian will always obtain a complete 


worldly success. To show that we do him no in 
justice in saying this, we may quote one or two 
of his remarks ** The precepts of the New 
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Testament are good as social, business, and po 


litical principles ” There is no chart of 





ing directions so good to steer by for the port of 
success as those to be gathered f1 1 the stru 
tions of Jesus of Nazaret! Phe gold $ 
a good rule to do business b In other words 
worldly prucence teaches us t same lesson as 
the Gospel. This is queer d to hear f 
a minister, and it is ts iz to find Mi 
Bayard, in his contribution on public life, insi 
ing that obedience to duty rather than the 
attainment of success, is what ght to bel i 
up to young Americans. Christianity was 
tainly not preached by Christ as a good ‘* pay 
ing ” or ** business ” faith ; indeed, { a world 
ly point of view, the career of the | f 
faith and his immediate disciples cannot bx 
garded as successful at al 
in strat Dict NW 
{ i By J. OW M t 
Bost H ht Mittlin A ¢ N 
Pp. 
nis is a hand and :a badly « i 
book. Its get t " ; 
which tiest had its bla t t 
handl It was | ina " j 
the dicti wy by ‘ t 
M. Er st B but, w { i 
have been reta do and a it t 
text has been left | 
of il t ‘ TAh { t iN iry 
s OTe il i v's n s 
oft 1 1 wa “ s . . s i 
Instrum ent tf | \ t st e 
the b { ent w s et $s. AS 
under und the 
besides t! s 1 nt of } 
SSN li i ves tt 1 cs are 
very brief 
The wat f sis s tt t stmk 
feature of thi ti yw t, of 
irse, be exhaustive vy phy + 
tensibly included in the ed s sel then 
why inse Hea type, a 1 bourge bre 
vit ponpar nd rest Mus s hkewis 
t pr —~ Vv regarded \ w“ 1 Larg 
‘\ d is ‘ \ ent, one de 
ker tl But what does ada 
¢ i! It w tn t{ in vain under 
A. asw i indante anda i we have 
. \ 11 . ling term So we 
hav but 1 statt As igain, is 
t rang S here is 7% ee Without ap 
cee, and FP without aphelion Similar 
v. Pde ’ is admitted, but not heliotyp: 
i but a small and arbitrary number of the va 
t s}t eneray processes Villstone-qrit, 
the name of a good building-stone, plentiful in 
the north of England,” is thought worthy of a 
place beside marble, porphyry, ete.. but granit« 
ind sandstone are overlooked \ different sort 


f partiality is shown in giving a separate entry 


to Vieforia Cross, and to but one other of the 
varieties mentioned under the general title, 
Lhe vagueness f the arcbwology ” contem 


iby the editor gives rise to many ludicrous 


surprises as well as unaccountable omissions 
We can easily count on our two hands al) the 
vulgar names of flowers we have encountered in 
searching these pages. The field is one which, in 


ir opinion, should have been avoided ; but hav 
ought Mr. Mollett to have 
jack-in-the-pulpit or dead-men’s 


strayed into it, 


shghted, say, 
vers in order to explain Love lies bleeding and 
few others 


Dog's-nose: a 


The climax is perhaps reach 
life 


venture to 


cordial used in low 


ed in 


which no one inthe wide world, we 
looking for in a 
Sack, by 


the 


say, would have dreamed of 


‘Dictionary of Art and Arciwology.’ 


the way, is not recognized. it seems. on 
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other band, a poor tribute to the intelligence of 
the reader that be should need a definition of 
Bower in its older sense, But what, then, shall 
be said of volunteering information about Epoch, 
Knapsack, Oasis, Opacity, or of inserting 
Figure paintings only to detine them as * paint 
ings of the human figure ”? 

These defects in plan and execution are far 
from depriving this dictionary of all utility 
hey will as often amuse as disappoint. The il 
lustrations are numerous and extremely good, 
but space would have been gained by not repeat- 
ing them, though this practice has its conve 
nience. That the common frog, apart from any 
artistic or archeological association, should have 
been depicted (p. 147), is only another instance of 
the freakishness which we have already ex 
emplified. 


The Life and Letters of Elizabeth Prentiss. 
author of ‘Stepping Heavenward.’ New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co, 

No one can read with indifference the story of a 

life so singularly fortunate in its opportunities 

as that of Mrs. Prentiss, and no one can read 
without profit the record of her beautiful and 

The letters 

and journals have something of the exquisite 


untiring use of those opportunities, 


sweetness of Eugénie de Guérin’s. And why 
should they not? ‘The City of God’ and the 
‘Imitation’ were daily food alike to Calvinist 
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and Romanist. Both read long and often from 
Fénelon, and what the one found in the ‘ Sacra 
Privata’ and the ‘Christian Year,’ the other 
sought in the ‘Lives of the Saints’ and the 
‘Month of Mary.’ Each life, in its piety, bears 
witness to the essential oneness of Christian 
faith—the living as seeing the mvisible. 

Mrs. Prentiss’s books are not likely to be for- 
gotten. Their simplicity and their truth to the 
types she chose to portray place them far above 


the majority of the Sunday-school books among 
which they belong. She had a reality about 
her, a sense of the fitness of things, which kept 
her safe alike from platitudes and from morbid 
exaggerations. She might have succeeded in 


other fields of literature, though her own single- 
eyed, religious, yet always most humble, pur- 
pose could never have admitted them as higher 
or wider. The little book, ‘The Story that 
Lizzie Told,’ a sketch of the flower-féte of the 
poor cbildren in the Dean’s garden at Westmin- | 
ster, shows what her power could have been. | 

A smaller volume than the present biography 
might bave reached a greater number of general 
readers, but in the circles for which it was espe- 
cially intended there will not be a page too 
many. As to plan and execution, it is not too 
much to say that it is faultless. 
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Printing, stationery, and 
all other incidental ex- 
penses at Home Office 
ONG ApOMCles....- --cccece 99,782 41 
Interest paid or ‘Premium 
on Investments and ac 
crued interest thereon... 2.399 85 2,325,838 2 
$16,432,181 85 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve at 4 per cent., 
Mass. standard......... .. $13,645,165 56 
Ralance Distributions un- 
DE | déaceabiddsuudbeeres 78,765 06 
Death and Endowment 
Claims unpaid............ 140, 959 00 13,864,889 62 


Surplus, Mass. standard, 4 
per cent, = $2,567,292 23 
BENJ. F, STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 





KENNY & RATCLIFFE, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
208 Broadway, New York. 


| ‘OR TGAGE LO. 4: VS negotiated on New 
i Orleans property. 8 percent. guaranteed. Ad- 
dress FERGUS KERNAN, Att’y-at-Law, 22 Carondelet, N. O. 


17 ANTED—Bankin Bayfield, Wis. Fine 

opening, with capital from fifty to one hun- 

dred thousand. Address all communications to R. D 
PIKE, care First National Bank, Chicago. 
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